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Health and Welfare of Seafarers: 
An International Problem 


by 
Karl Evane, M.D. 


Director-General, Norwegian Health Service ; 
Chairman, Social Welfare Council for Norwegian Seamen 


A brief account of the work done by the I.L.0. for the promotion 
of seafarers’ health and welfare was included in the recent survey 
of thirty years of I.L.0. maritime activity given in these pages.* 
For the following more detailed discussion of the special needs 
of seafarers in this respect, the Office is indebted to an acknowledged 
authority on the subject. In the course of his article, Dr. Evang 
draws on Norwegian experience to illustrate what can be done in 
practice to meet such needs and makes suggestions for further 
international action. 


INTRODUCTION 


| fo earlier times, dietary diseases were the dominant health 

problem at sea. Once beri-beri and scurvy had been 
overcome, venereal disease and alcoholism were generally 
thought of as constituting the most serious problems, but 
little by little it has become apparent that they are by no 
means the only ones. From almost every point of view—-social, 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, No. 5, November 1950: 
“The Joint Maritime Commission and the Maritime Work of the I.L.0. ”, 
pp. 356-357. 
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economic and medical—the seafarer occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion. It is true that efforts have been made, both nationally 
and internationally, to improve the situation by regulating 
conditions of work, providing increased protection against 
accidents, improving crew accommodation and raising health 
standards. Between the two wars, extensive work was done 
in these fields, not least by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion ; and the second world war was particularly instrumental 
in bringing forth attempts at new solutions to these problems. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the many 
important Conventions, Recommendations and resolutions 
adopted by the International Labour Conference on maritime 
questions. I would wish rather to touch on certain aspects of 
seafarers’ conditions which have been less frequently discussed 
and to give a few examples of how one country has attempted 
to solve some of the problems. Finally, my aim is to discuss 
the question whether the time has not come for international 
co-operation in setting up an international health and social 
service for seafarers throughout the world. The step which was 
recently taken by the International Labour Organisation and 
World Health Organisation (W.H.O.) in establishing a joint 
committee on hygiene of seafarers would seem to reflect a 
growing realisation that the subject is now ripe for a greater 
measure of international action.? 

It will be readily appreciated that the health and social 
conditions of the seafarer are a matter of international impor- 
tance. Seafarers constitute a vast current of potential living 
contacts, moving at varying speeds from port to port. Even 
the smallest coastal town or fishing village is visited from time 
to time by seafarers ; some may be put ashore sick, some may 
have deserted their ship ; and when they go they may leave 
behind seeds of infection, physical or mental, or children to 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, April 1941, pp. 401- 
414: “ Organisation for Seamen’s Welfare in Great Britain ” ; Vol. VI, 
No. 1, J x7 1942, pp. 49-52 : “ Organisation for Seamen’s Welfare in Canada ”; 
Vol. XLIX, No. 1, January 1944, pp. 52-56 : “ Organisation for the Welfare 
of Norwegian Seamen ”; Vol. L, No. 3, tember 1944, P: 316-334 : 
“ Developments in Welfare Work for British men ” ; Vol. L III, No. 5, 
November 1948, pp. 625-636 : “ Seafarers’ Welfare : Some Rost-War Develop- 
ments ”. 

? For an account of the first session of this committee, of which Dr. Evang 


is chairman, see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Industry and Labour, 
Vol. III, No. 2, 15 January 1950, pp. 46-47. 
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be brought up. The time has come to ask whether this stream 
of living people, which from a health and social point of view 
is capable of being brought under control, is at present living 
under such conditions and receiving such care that reasonable 
protection is afforded both to the seafarers and to the millions 
with whom they come directly or indirectly into contact. I 
think it will be agreed that so far this protection has been 
given in much too hit-and-miss a fashion. Whether looked at 
from the national or from the international angle, the carrying 
of tuberculosis, smallpox and venereal disease—to mention 
only three important diseases to which seafarers are frequently 
subject—is in itself sufficiently serious to justify the modest 
outlay that would be necessary from each country as a con- 
tribution towards a satisfactory international health service 
for all seafarers. 

From the international point of view, there is another 
aspect which is frequently overlooked. Seafarers occupy a key 
position in the vital supply channels between countries. This 
is particularly apparent during economic crises or during times 
of war, when a breakdown or a decline in the exchange of 
goods between countries may be of decisive importance. It is 
therefore necessary that seafarers as a class should be respon- 
sible, alert and informed, with high social and economic 
standards, and not readily to be led astray by demagogues. 
It is very easy for a seafarer to become denationalised, and yet 
not to become fully and truly internationalised. Having lost his 
roots in his own country without having an opportunity of 
establishing fresh ones in any other country, he feels himself 
neglected by everybody. Both the first and the second world 
wars produced examples of how this natural tendency towards 
denationalisation and personal bitterness could be exploited 
during a critical period. 

Few things are more apt to create bitterness towards one’s 
surroundings and the community than lack of proper care 
during illness or in other time of need. Sickness or injury 
usually hits a man unexpectedly without giving him a chance 
of making economic or other preparations to meet it. Any 
serious illness creates a feeling of impotence and dependence 
on others. If proper care is not given and if it appears that 
nobody feels any responsibility for such care, or if the illness 
means a prolonged break in working activity, the natural 
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consequence in many cases will be lasting bitterness. The 
risk is particularly marked in seafaring because the special 
characteristics of this occupation render it more difficult than 
on land to make proper and reliable arrangements for medical 
care. The second world war brought increasing appreciation 
of the fact that seafarers form a section of the community 
whose social and health conditions must be given at least as 
much consideration as those of people on land. But much 
remains to be done. 


SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS OF SEAFARERS 


Public health experts will know that it is not sufficient to 
apply the same rules and provide the same facilities for sea- 
farers as for the population ashore. In many ways seafarers 
as @ group are exposed to special risks of disease. This is 
obvious from the fact that the three basic factors in environ- 
mental hygiene—living accommodation, conditions of work, 
and diet—are essentially different at sea. It was a long time 
before this fact was properly appreciated, and many far- 
reaching national and international measures have been 
needed to bring about tolerably satisfactory conditions as 
regards these three fundamental factors. There are still a 
number of problems to be solved before the situation is com- 
pletely satisfactory from a hygienic point of view, and it is in 
this field in particular that the continued work of the I.L.0. 
may be expected to produce useful results. 

As to the direct sickness risk, it is a commonplace that the 
seafarer, in his voyages from country to country, is exposed. 
to varying conditions from the Arctic to the Equator. Every- 
one with experience knows that sudden climatic changes can 
in themselves impose a great strain, but the seafarer is at a 
further disadvantage in that he does not live in an unchanging 
environment exposed to much the same diseases as he is 
himself ; every port at which he touches, every new member 
of the crew who is signed on, represents a new possibility of 
infection. Abrupt climatic changes and the special condi- 
tions of accommodation and feeding on board also tend to 
reduce his resistance to certain diseases. In spite of the 
existence of these special dangers, we have not so far arrived 
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at any internationally accepted rules for the medical examina- 
tion of seafarers on engagement or for their vaccination 
when voyaging from port to port. 

The risk of employment injury is also higher among the 
seafaring population than in most shore occupations. This is 
partly because loading and unloading must very often be done 
at high speed under changing conditions and sometimes by 
primitive methods. Moreover, seafarers are often faced with 
unexpected situations, such as collisions, shipwreck, etc., 
forcing them without preparation to use tools and equipment 
with which they are not familiar. The rapid labour turnover 
in the occupation also prevents crews from becoming perma- 
nent trained teams, each member of which knows his colleagues’ 
ways and abilities. 

It is also a regrettable fact, which is seldom openly men- 
tioned though known to all with experience, that the medical 
and hospital treatment provided for seafarers in certain ports 
often falls far short of the best professional standards. Some 
of the reasons for this are excusable. Language differences, for 
instance, make it very difficult for doctor and patient to 
understand each other, and the busy private practitioner of a 
port cannot always be blamed for not finding time to over- 
come this difficulty by recourse to an interpreter. Moreover, 
the departure of the ship is usually urgent, since any delay 
has serious economic consequences. The patient will probably 
be reluctant to be left behind and the doctor may not be able, 
even with the best medical means, to arrive at a final diag- 
nosis within the short time available. Hence the treatment 
is often superficial ; or the doctor takes a chance and lets the 
man leave with his ship unless it is quite obvious that he 
requires immediate treatment or isolation. These factors, 
which are inherent in the nature of the occupation, cannot be 
easily eliminated, but something might be done by good 
organisation. 

There is another matter, also rarely voiced in public, but 
which should be easier to put right. A number of the doctors 
working in various ports and treating foreign seafarers are 
incompetent. This may seem a rash assertion, especially 
coming from a medical man, and I would not have dared to 
make it if I had not personally had an opportunity during 
five years of the second world war to see at first hand cases 
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in several ports throughout the world of what from the medical 
point of view can only be described as faulty treatment. 
Sometimes the cause was apparently a lack of medical judg- 
ment or of the necessary facilities for proper diagnosis. In 
other cases, however, it was difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the purely commercial motive had been given too much 
play, so that the seafarer or the person responsible for paying 
on his behalf was being subjected to direct economic exploi- 
tation without receiving the equivalent medical value. It is 
true that, in the larger ports at least, the consuls of certain 
countries have tried to establish contacts with the medical 
profession and can thus refer the master of a ship to a good 
doctor. Very often, however, the consuls will have no medical 
knowledge and will have difficulty in judging the medical 
standards of a physician or a hospital. It cannot be said that 
this system has always proved satisfactory, even in ports 
where there are permanent consulates. 

It would be possible to cite many shocking examples of 
what seafarers have gone through as a result of incorrect 
treatment, and examples of extortion from the person respon- 
sible for payment. One instance must suffice as an illustration. 
A ship arrived in a large port and was visited by the doctor 
who normally treated seafarers of the nationality in question. 
Nobody on board had felt ill when the doctor arrived, but 
before he left he had made appointments with three men to 
remove their appendix and with six others to be X-rayed. It 
so happened that the doctor, in addition to being a surgeon, 
ran an X-ray institute. Next morning, he removed the three 
appendices and took the six X-rays. In due course, the ship 
received a fat bill, for which, in this particular instance, the 
owner was responsible. But whether it be the owner or the 
individual patient who is liable to pay the bill, there can be 
no justification for such extortion by a medical man. Still 
more shocking are the instances in which seafarers suffering 
from contagious tuberculosis are sent back to their ships after 
superficial examination, or where completely inadequate 
treatment is given for syphilis, or where a doubtful case of 
cancer is not kept back for proper examination. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not suggesting that all 
physicians practising privately in ports all over the world, and 
all hospitals to which seafarers are admitted, are of a low 
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medical standard or tainted by commercial motives. Fortu- 
nately, this is not the case, and certain countries have already 
taken action to try and improve such conditions where they 
exist. Many port doctors are able and have a high ethical 
standard, and many hospitals are efficiently run. Nevertheless, 
my experience is that the exceptions are still so frequent that 
a cleaning up of these conditions is necessary. 

One point that must not be overlooked in this connection 
is that medical and hygiene standards differ from country to 
country, as do doctors’ methods and their views on treatment, 
medicines, ete. It would be utopian at present to expect the 
medical standards in all ports to be up to the level of the 
most advanced countries; nor should the seafarer expect 
every physician to write him a prescription for the same 
cough mixture as he usually has at home. In my opinion, 
however, international co-operation on health questions has 
now reached a stage where a certain degree of international 
regulation in this field is both necessary and possible. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


So far, we have had in mind mainly physical illnesses, but 
just as important and interesting problems arise in connection 
with the mental health of seafarers. Reference is frequently 
made to the seafarer’s irregular and often long absences from 
his- country, his family and his loved ones, and the importance 
of this cannot be exaggerated. Everyone has a fundamental 
need for human roots and contacts which should, to some 
extent at least, be stable and, as far as possible, permanent. 
For shorter or longer periods the seafarer is cut off from such 
contacts, and time and again he has to readjust himself when 
he comes back to a sweetheart or wife who, like himself, has 
in the interval been subject to new and different impressions. 
Or he may be returning to children who have changed since 
he last saw them and on whose development he feels he has 
too little influence. Neither in his home nor in his work does 
he have a fixed,’ unchanging environment. Sooner or later 
there are changes in the crew, so that his friendships on board 
are rarely other than temporary, with single individuals or 
with small groups. Nor must it be forgotten that a seafarer 
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at work usually lives in an artificial, wholly masculine envi- 
ronment which has no exact counterpart in any other occupa- 
tion. Anyone not wilfully ignoring the difficulties knows 
that this involves a heavy strain on the seafarer’s emotions 
and instincts. Seafaring as an occupation does not provide 
the normal opportunities for the all-round healthy expression 
of the basic instincts in sex life. In fact, there is little satis- 
factory opportunity for developing the whole social side of 
human instincts, and the cats, dogs, parrots, etc., which a 
seafarer often keeps as pets are but a poor substitute as 
objects for love and protection. 

A reference must also made again to the question of 
denationalisation. I do not wish to be misunderstood as 
glorifying nationalism as such. Narrow nationalism is a 
fetter, and there have been so many crimes against the indi- 
vidual and against nations in the name of nationalism that 
constructive internationalism has become a sine qua non for 
humanity. The individual needs a link with some form of 
culture and with certain spiritual values, which up to the 
present have been most easily accessible through his own 
nation. That does not mean that seafaring does not provide 
an opportunity for constructive international work in the field 
of health and welfare which could supplement the existing 
national ties. 

One of the most important problems in the sphere of mental 
hygiene is alcoholism. There are those who even consider 
it the problem of seafarers, but in my view this is an exaggera- 
tion. On the average, seafarers probably drink far less than 
large groups of the population on land, simply because they nor- 
mally drink little or nothing while working at sea. It is during 
their visits ashore that alcohol plays too large a part for many. 

The fundamental point is that seafarers, like most other 
persons, drink not for the sake of drinking but for other 
reasons. “ Everybody says Jeppe drinks, but nobody asks 
why Jeppe drinks ”, wrote the famous Norwegian-Danish 
playwright Ludvig Holberg. Because of the characteristics of 
his occupation, the seafarer visiting a foreign port is in a parti- 
cularly unfavourable and mentally unbalanced situation. As has 
just been mentioned, he has been deprived of the opportunity 
to live a normal sex life and he has not been able to find an 
outlet for his natural desire to love and protect. He has lacked 
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that access to cultural values on which others can easily draw. 
When he comes ashore after the more or less complete spiritual 
barrenness and isolation on board ship, he has of necessity 
—consciously or unconsciously—acquired an overwhelming 
need for human contacts in the widest sense and for social, 
cultural and sexual satisfaction in the narrower sense. Oon- 
ditions, however, are unfavourable for him : he may not know 
the language ; the port is strange ; people and general conditions 
are foreign to him. This often forces him to seek a short cut, 
and alcohol often seems a suitable means. Again, he may 
need to overcome certain complexes and dull his critical 
faculties so as to obtain some satisfaction from the substi- 
tutes available in a foreign port. He may have been received 
at his own consulate in a way which gives him the 
impression that no one is interested in him. Drink is then 
an easy comforter, even if, in the long run, it provides no real 
solution. Drinking among seafarers is therefore not a matter 
for sermonising or self-righteous condemnation. It is first 
and foremost a question of discovering how far their needs 
can be satisfactorily met without obliging them to poison 
themselves in order to be able to put up with substitutes. It 
must be done in such a way that the seafarer will not have 
to undergo spiritual degradation or even a split in his emotional 
life, as he so often does at present. It is admittedly difficult 
to reach this goal, but much could certainly be done. 

The problems discussed above are already familiar and have 
been tackled both nationally and internationally. There is no need 
to dwell here on the efforts made by the International Labour 
Organisation in many of its Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions dealing with various aspects of the welfare of seafarers. 
These certainly provide a great amount of guidance, but expe- 
rience shows that it is not always easy to apply them fully 
in practice. It may therefore be of interest if I outline broadly 
what has been attempted in this field in Norway. 


A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS PRACTICAL SOLUTIONS 
The efforts made in Norway in recent years to build up 


machinery for safeguarding the welfare and health of seafarers 
are based partly on the work carried on for many years by 
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voluntary religious and charitable organisations, by trade unions 
and shipowners, and partly on experience gained in the second 
world war. It is not suggested that the methods adopted in 
Norway will suit all nations or all conditions, nor do we claim 
to have found final and ideal solutions. This is a field where 
many different methods must be tried out, and Norwegian 
experience may provide useful guidance for other countries. 
The following account deals separately with welfare work 
and the health service. 


Welfare Work for Norwegian Seafarers 


Administration and Finance. 


Official action to promote the welfare of seafarers began 
during the recent war, and the present system is based on an 
Act of 13 December 1948 which set up a Social Welfare Coun- 
cil and a Social Welfare Fund for the Norwegian merchant 
marine. The amount of the Fund is fixed at 10 million Nor- 
wegian crowns, and the income is derived mainly from fees 
paid by all Norwegian seafarers liable to sickness insurance. 
The monthly contribution is 2.40 crowns a head ; the seafarer 
himself and the shipowner each pay one quarter of the contri- 
bution, and the State pays one half. 

The activities of the Fund are controlled by the Council, 
a body composed of eight members appointed by the Govern- 
ment for a term of three years. The writer is the present 
chairman, and the Chief of the Maritime Division in the 
Ministry of Commerce is vice-chairman. The other members 
of the Council are representatives of seamen, ship’s officers, 
shipowners and the Seamen’s Church, one member being a 
woman. The Council has decided that 3 million crowns 
should be set aside as a reserve fund and 7 million crowns 
kept available for establishing permanent welfare agencies 
for seafarers. It has a comparatively free hand, but must 
submit an annual report to the Storting through the Ministry 
of Commerce. The executive work is carried out by a Social 
Welfare Office and local welfare committees, with a permanent 
staff of officials. The main activities, which are briefly 
reviewed below, include the operation of hotels, clubs and 
reading rooms and more general welfare work, in particular, 
sports and education. 
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Operation of Hotels and Clubs. 


A fundamental part of welfare and health work for sea- 
farers must always be the provision of food and accommoda- 
tion at reasonable prices in ports. Space does not permit me 
to enlarge on the many and complex problems which arise. 
Everyone knows that much of the existing boarding house 
activity in ports is far from satisfactory, from whatever point 
of view. The Norwegian Welfare Council therefore operates 
at present seven seamen’s hotels or boarding houses of different 
sizes. Wherever possible, the hotel is situated at some distance 
from the harbour and run like an ordinary hotel, where a sea- 
farer can enjoy the freedom and get the kind of service which 
any other traveller would normally expect to receive. Conse- 
quently the hotels generally serve beer and wine. They have 
no set closing time at night or other restrictions. Reading and 
recreation rooms are installed, and the hotel is used as a start- 
ing point for all other welfare activities in the port. The 
prices charged must be such that the hotels can compete 
satisfactorily with existing boarding houses; this usually 
means that the hotels are operated at some loss and need to 
be subsidised out of the funds available for welfare. Since it is 
obvious that a single country alone can only satisfy the demand 
in a few ports, there is room for international co-operation. 
But this is not so simple a matter as might at first be thought, 
because it is difficult to combine international hotel operation 
with the preservation of those distinctive national features 
which form the chief attraction of these institutions for many 
seafarers. International management also involves serious 
administrative difficulties, so that the most practical solution 
would probably be to combine the operation of each hotel or 
similar undertaking by one country, or by two closely related 
countries, with suitable arrangements for reciprocal service for 
seafarers of other nations. 

In ports where it is not possible to set up a hotel or where 
the number of seafarers is so small that a hotel is scarcely 
necessary, useful service can be rendered by the provision of 
clubs and reading rooms without sleeping accommodation. 
Four such reading rooms and clubs are at present being oper- 
ated as independent units. 
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Local Welfare Committees and Personnel. 


In all ports where there are welfare institutions, it is con- 
sidered important to have local welfare committees. These 
are appointed by the Council and include, wherever possible, 
representatives of the Council, shipowners, seafarers’ organisa- 
tions, the Seamen’s Church and the local Norwegian colony. 
These committees do excellent work and may often be able to 
raise funds locally, in addition to those placed at their disposal 
by the Council. Where welfare activity has developed to a 
sufficient extent, a welfare secretary is appointed as a per- 
manent official of the Council and acts as secretary for the 
local committee. He is responsible for organising sports, 
entertainments, sightseeing trips and educational activities 
and should, when possible, visit Norwegian ships arriving in 
port. The Council at present employs fourteen welfare secre- 
taries in various ports. 


Sports and Athletic Activities. 


During four years’ experience in this field, we have found 
that sports and athletic activities have come to play a much 
greater part in welfare than many people at first expected. 
The practice of sports helps to bring members of crews 
together and to develop an interest in physical fitness which 
is reflected in improved health. It has also been found that 
it provides a useful opening for educational work. 

The Welfare Council has set up a central board to develop 
sports among seafarers. The board sends out to ships pro- 
grammes for games and gymnastics and organises matches in 
as many ports as possible, with the assistance of local welfare 
committees where these exist. Efforts are also made to 
encourage international games and matches. The board pro- 
motes the appointment on each ship of a sports committee 
consisting of representatives of both officers and ratings. These 
committees try to secure the participation of every member 
of the crew in some form of sport, to arrange for training and 
matches while the ship is in port, to organise physical exercises 
for everyone on board at least once a day, to arrange for the 
storing of athletic equipment on board and to make periodical 
reports on sports activities. 
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Association football is the sport which has become out- 
standingly popular in the Norwegian merchant marine, and 
a system of league matches and local divisions has been worked 
out. At the outset the provision of equipment caused certain 
difficulties, but many shipowners have generously helped to 
provide equipment and in some instances the local welfare 
offices have built up supplies. During 1949 the Welfare 
Council received reports on 735 soccer matches played by 
Norwegian ships’ teams in 32 different countries, and the 
total number is undoubtedly much higher. 

One problem which arose at an early stage was that of 
physical fitness. Seafarers did not always realise that playing 
soccer could be harmful for those who had not trained and 
reached a certain standard of physical condition. Efforts were 
therefore made, through the distribution of printed material, 
films, short-wave radio broadcasts, etc., to encourage athletic 
activities on board. The result has been a greatly increased 
interest in all forms of athletics. During 1949 there were 132 
seafarers who took part in jumping championships. At an 
athletic meeting in New York organised on four Sundays in 
August 1949 there were 160 participants. In addition to 
jumping, tug-of-war competitions and the other usual forms 
of athletics, attention is devoted to rowing and swimming. 
In the case of swimming, less attention is paid to the compe- 
titive aspect than to reaching a certain minimum standard. 

Even the best written material cannot take the place of 
personal instruction in athletics, but this is extremely difficult 
to organise. One attempt consisted in sending a prominent 
instructor to ten different ports in Europe and the United 
States. Gramophone records of instructions were sent in 
advance, and the instructor’s aim was to supplement these 
and to train persons on board ship to use the records to the 
fullest advantage. 

The general objective is that all persons on board should 
take part in sports and athletics and that striving after prizes 
or records for their own sake should be discouraged. Where 
this has been achieved, sports have proved a levelling factor 
of great importance in the daily life and work of the crews. In 
order to provide a certain amount of encouragement, badges 
are granted for those reaching a certain minimum standard 
in different forms of athletics, and ship’s officers are entrusted 
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with the task of checking the claims for such badges. Shields 
and challenge cups to be held by ships’ teams have also been 
provided. 

The greatest problem is to find good and conveniently 
situated sports grounds in the different ports. The local field 
will very often not be available at the time the seafarers could 
use it, and it has therefore been found necessary to establish 
special fields for Norwegian seafarers or to obtain permission 
to use those belonging to other countries. There are Norwe- 
gian sports grounds at present at Rotterdam, San Pedro 
(California) and Baltimore. Through the generosity of the 
City of Antwerp, land has been placed at the disposal of 
Norwegian seafarers free of charge and the field will be com- 
pleted in the near future. In New York also a field has been 
given free of charge, and satisfactory working arrangements 
have been made in Cardiff and Oslo. This is one direction in 
which there is room for practical international co-operation ; 
the aim should be to have sports grounds available for seafarers 
in every large port. 


Educational Activities. 


Educational work is perhaps the most difficult and demand- 
ing aspect of welfare work for seafarers. As was mentioned 
earlier, the seafarer is to a great extent cut off from the oppor- 
tunities for cultural development available to people on shore. 
It is impossible in foreign ports to make up fully for the lack 
of the cultural opportunities available at home, but efforts 
should be made to exploit such possibilities as exist. This can 
best be done when there is a permanent welfare staff in the 
port. Experience has shown that seafarers may have visited 
a certain port regularly for many years without acquiring 
any knowledge of the life of the country. They therefore 
greatly appreciate well-organised sightseeing trips combined 
with information on local conditions. They may also be glad 
to visit theatres, concerts, cinemas, exhibitions, museums, 
etc. Some may be interested in local political and social 
questions and may wish to attend meetings or conferences 
dealing with such subjects. Great importance should be 
attached to well-planned evenings of varied entertainment, 
preferably finishing up with a dance. This again is difficult 
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to organise without the assistance of a local welfare committee 
and the local colony of the nationals in question. 

If the seafarer is to benefit to any great extent from edu- 
cational facilities in foreign ports, he must have some know- 
ledge of foreign languages, particularly English. Language 
instruction therefore occupies a prominent place in educa- 
tional work for Norwegian seafarers. It has been found that 
athletic activities ashore form a good starting point for learning 
a language, since they often call for a knowledge of English 
or other languages. The teaching of languages has therefore 
been organised by means of correspondence courses, gramo- 
phone records, films and personal instruction. A certain 
number of university students have been sent out as language 
teachers, staying on board for periods ranging from four to 
twelve weeks. Their work has been followed up by the orga- 
nisation of study circles. It has been found that instruction 
by gramophone records fails to give a command of the written 
language, while correspondence courses are difficult to organise 
because the address of a ship is always changing and members 
of the crew frequently transfer from one vessel to another. 

It has also been found useful to stimulate an interest in 
hobbies. There are always a certain number of men on board 
with artistic talents of one kind or another, and these should 
be cultivated. The organisation of entertainments on board, 
either by members of the crew or in the form of films, is also 
of great importance. By arrangement with a Norwegian film 
company, a monthly edition of the Norwegian weekly news 
film has been made available for distribution to ships. Admit- 
tedly, there are still practical difficulties in transmitting the 
film from country to country, and consequently many ships 
have preferred to rent or borrow foreign films at various ports. 
More and more ships now carry film projectors, and there are 
great possibilities for international co-operation in this field. 

Any educational work is meaningless without books. It 
is therefore of fundamental importance for every ship 
to have a fairly representative library which can be changed 
from time to time. More and more Norwegian shipowners 
are now providing libraries for their ships, and in addition the 
Welfare Council has received gifts of a large number of volumes, 
which are distributed to individual ships or placed as permanent 
libraries in seamen’s hotels. Experience has shown, however, 
2 
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that many people take little interest in continuous reading 
if left to themselves. It has therefore proved useful to organise 
study groups of four to ten members, which can discuss the 
books that have been read. These groups may also discuss 
such subjects as community and family problems, psycho- 
logy, world politics, health questions, languages and naviga- 
tion. For the last-named subject, the ship’s officers can give 
valuable help. The Welfare Council has sent suggestions 
for the organisation of study groups to all ships. 


Medical Care for Norwegian Seafarers Abroad 


In an attempt to improve the unsatisfactory conditions 
described earlier in this article, the Norwegian Public Health 
Service has established medical offices in a few ports visited 
regularly by large numbers of Norwegian seafarers (New York, 
London, Liverpool). The size of the office depends on the 
number of seafarers visiting the port. There are usually 
one or more doctors, together with nurses, laboratory personnel 
and office staff, all of whom are permanently employed 
on fixed salaries, paid out of the health budget of the Nor- 
wegian State. 

The main task of these medical offices is to treat sick 
Norwegian seafarers or arrange for their treatment by approved 
specialists or in approved hospitals. The staff of the office 
can quickly determine which doctors and hospitals in a port 
meet the required standards of treatment. Wherever poss- 
ible, the members of the staff are prepared to go on board 
ship, to give vaccinations and health instruction. They also 
advise on problems of rehabilitation and repatriation, and 
they can be consulted by seafarers on their mental problems. 
The offices act in an advisory capacity to the consulate, the 
representatives of shipowners, the seafarers’ organisations, 
the Seamen’s Church and any local welfare institutions. In 
addition, they provide dental treatment by permanently 
employed dentists. This has proved very popular because 
seafarers spending only a short time in port can rarely make 
appointments with a private dentist. This branch of the 
service is important because, in general, the dental condition 
of Norwegian seafarers is poor. In some cases, arrange- 
ments have been made for a dentist to remain on board ship 
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until the necessary work for all members of the crew has been 
completed. Seafarers pay for this work at fixed rates; the 
money goes to the medical office, which pays the dentist a 
fixed salary. 

Norwegian experience suggests that medical offices of this 
type in foreign ports are very effective and save a large amount 
of money for those responsible for the payment of medical 
bills. Moreover, their experience provides for the first time 
a reliable picture of the special medical conditions of seafarers 
as @ class. 

All medical treatment is covered by the compulsory 
contributory sickness insurance scheme for Norwegian seafarers 
established by the Act of 13 December 1946 as amended by 
the Act of 18 June 1948. These regulations are a develop- 
ment of the arrangements which were made for the sickness 
insurance of Norwegian seafarers outside Norway during the 
second world war. In addition to refunding necessary medical 
expenses and the cost of drugs, the Sickness Fund pays sick- 
ness benefit, supplemented by an allowance for dependants. 
A special rate of allowance applies if the seafarer is ill in a foreign 
port. Benefit is payable so long as a member of the Fund 
is unfit for work at sea, even if he cannot be considered com- 
pletely unfit for work in general. Benefits are also paid in 
respect of seafarers’ dependants. Under this scheme, the 
seafarer will not incur any expense on account of sickness 
if he applies to the Norwegian medical officer or attends the 
doctor, dentist or hospital to which he is referred by the con- 
sulate. If, for personal reasons, he consults another doctor, 
who charges a higher fee, he must himself meet the additional 
cost. This restriction does not apply in an emergency where 
the seafarer has no chance to consult the consulate. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


As a result of some ten years’ experience, the Norwegian 
seafarers and shipowners, and also the Sickness Fund and the 
health services, are strongly of the opinion that it would be 
desirable to establish more Norwegian medical offices in 
foreign ports so as to guarantee satisfactory medical treat- 
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ment at the most reasonable cost. It will, however, be obvious 
that it is not financially possible to maintain a medical office 
if the number of Norwegian seafarers passing through a parti- 
cular port is comparatively small. This fact greatly limits 
the possible extension of the system, and thus the only course 
open for further development is that of co-operation with 
other maritime countries, some of which have already had 
satisfactory experience of a system similar to the Norwegian. 
Personally, I am convinced that the time has come for 
‘considering seriously the creation of an international health 
service for seafarers in all major ports. 

There would seem to be three methods in particular by 
which this might be done : 


(1) by extending the Brussels Agreement of 1924 to cover 
the treatment of diseases other than venereal disease ; 


(2) by establishing international medical offices through 
co-operation between the Governments of the maritime 
countries concerned, under the auspices of the W.H.O. 
and the I.L.O. ; 


(3) by establishing international medical offices through 
co-operation between shipping interests in the various 
maritime countries. 


Each of these methods—and possibly others—should be care- 
fully examined and tried out in some typical port. My own 
opinion is that the second offers the best and most natural 
solution. : 

The scheme would have to be planned so as to be financially 
self-supporting and thus without cost to the W.H.O. and the 
I.L.0. It would involve the setting up of a network of 
international health service stations for seafarers, administered 
by the W.H.O. and the I.L.0. through some body created 
for this purpose. These stations would be staffed by well- 
qualified physicians, dentists, nurses, laboratory personnel, 
etc., from many countries, receiving fixed salaries in the same 
way as other international staff. Norwegian experience 
suggests that it would not be difficult to obtain qualified 
medical staff for most of these positions. Service at a smaller 
station would qualify for promotion to a larger and more 
difficult station, and in time an international staff of medical 
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experts would grow up with a special knowledge of seafarers’ 
health problems. It is true that such a system would not 
meet the justifiable demand of seafarers to be treated by per- 
sons of their own nationality. This is a very real point, and 
to my mind there would be every reason for retaining national 
medical offices where the demand was so great that their 
existence was financially justified. It should, however, be 
possible to fit these national offices into the framework of the 
international scheme. In order to overcome language diffi- 
culties, the international offices would have to have good 
interpreters permanently attached to them. 

The proposed new offices could easily co-operate with the 
sickness insurance institutions for seafarers in countries where 
such insurance has been introduced. Charges could be fixed 
by agreement for the various types of medical services, and it 
may confidently be expected that expenses would be less 
than they are at present. Seafarers from countries which do 
not have sickness insurance should have an equal right to be 
treated at the medical offices on an agreed financial basis. 

There is also room for international co-operation in pre- 
ventive and control work ; but most of such work, as well as 
rehabilitation and ordinary welfare activities, should conti- 
nue to be primarily a national responsibility. 

Before conditions can be considered satisfactory, I would 
suggest that at least certain basic requirements must be met, 
which can be summarised in the following terms. 

With regard to health, there should be some recognised 
standards of fitness for seafarers, on the basis of which they 
should be examined when entering the occupation, when 
signing on and periodically thereafter. There should be 
special examinations for tuberculosis, venereal disease and 
possibly certain other diseases. 

On board ship, there must be satisfactory crew accom- 
modation, including hospital accommodation, baths and sani- 
tary installations. A suitable medicine chest, including pro- 
phylactic kits, should be carried, and certain members of the 
crew should be trained to give first aid, some medical care 
and up-to-date treatment for venereal disease. Arrangements 
for the provision of medical advice to ships by wireless should 
be developed. A proper standard of food and catering should 
be maintained, and ship’s cooks should be required to obtain 
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certificates. In ports, medical and hospital treatment of a 
recognised standard should be available for all seafarers, as 
well as ambulatory treatment. Hygienic and sanitary con- 
ditions on board should be regularly inspected, and provision 
made for the transport of sick and injured seamen. 

In general, it is essential to develop a sound system of 
financing health services for seafarers and to provide medical 
care for their dependants. The responsibility of national 
public health services for providing medical care for their 
own and foreign seafarers must be clearly defined. There is 
also much to be done in educating the individual seafarer in 
health matters and personal hygiene. . 

The essential welfare requirements on board ship would 
seem to be the organisation of libraries, educational courses, 
study groups, hobbies, sports and gymnastics, a newspaper 
service and a radio news service. In port, there should be 
good accommodation (seafarers’ hotels), reading rooms, clubs, 
welfare staff in major ports, sightseeing trips, sports and 
competitions (with suitable fields available), social events and 
dances. Arrangements for transport and services for the 
transmission of savings are also necessary. 

It is true that many countries have taken steps to meet 
all the above requirements and more. But what is needed 
now is to integrate these national systems into an interna- 
tional system wherever organisation on an international basis 
seems preferable and practicable. This can be done only 
step by step, and care must be taken that it does not lead 
to a further weakening of the ties between seafarers and their 
own countries. 

To my mind, there are five items which should be organised 
without delay on an international basis in order to attain 
the desired degree of development : 


(1) ambulatory treatment of disease (establishment of sea- 
men’s international health services) ; 


(2) hospital accommodation ashore ; 


(3) acceptance of minimum requirements for medicine chests 
on board ; 


(4) accommodation (hotels) in ports ; 
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(5) welfare services ashore, sightseeing, social activities, 
admittance to training fields, arrangement of interna- 
tional sports competitioas. 


There are two ways in which an international solution to 
these problems might be found. The first is the old and tried 
method which has already been fruitfully employed by the 
international governmental organisations—the adoption of 
resolutions, Recommendations and Conventions. As is well 
known, the 1.L.0. has already acted along those lines on a 
number of the subjects mentioned above. There are, how- 
ever, many difficulties in this approach, particularly the 
slowness and hesitation with which many Governments ratify 
Conventions and accept Recommendations, even if they have 
voted for them in the first instance. While waiting for ratifica- 
tions to come in, one is more or less paralysed since there 
seems to be nothing that can be done in the interval to secure 
more rapid progress. 

It is of interest in this connection to note that the Con- 
stitution of the W.H.O. on this point represents an attempt 


to secure more rapid progress from Governments in inter- 
national work. Article 21 of the Constitution reads as follows : 


The Health Assembly shall have authority to adopt regulations 
concerning : 

(a) sanitary and quarantine requirements and other procedures 
designed to prevent the international spread of disease ; 

(6) nomenclatures with respect to diseases, causes of death and 
public health practices ; 

(c) standards with respect to diagnostic procedures for international 
use ; 

(d) standards with respect to the safety, purity and potency of 
biological, pharmaceutical and similar products moving in 
international commerce ; 

(e) advertising and labelling of biological, pharmaceutical and 
similar products moving in international commerce. 


Article 22, however, contains the following qualifying pro- 
vision : 

Regulations adopted pursuant to Article 21 shall come into force 
for all Members after due notice has been given of their adoption by 
the Health Assembly except for such Members as may notify the 
Director-General of rejection or reservations within the period 
stated in the notice. 
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As will be seen, the difference between the above provi- 
sions and those of the constitutions of other international 
organisations of a similar type is that regulations adopted by 
the Health Assembly are not mere recommendations but 
become binding on all Member States unless they give notice 
of rejection or make specific reservations within a certain time 
limit. This represents some, even if only modest progress. 
The W.H.O. has already successfully adopted its first health 
regulations under this arrangement. 

The mere ratification of a Convention laying down general 
principles is not enough ; it must be supplemented by practical 
action to give effect to the principles, and experience shows 
that a long time often elapses before Governments feel obliged 
to take such practical action. To my mind, the main reason 
for this is that although a great deal of careful work has 
been put into the drawing up of international principles and 
regulations, too little attention has been paid to the setting 
up of the material institutions and the training of the qualified 
personnel needed to ensure the effective application of Con- 
ventions or Recommendations. Quite rightly, regulations have 
been drawn up guaranteeing to patients the right to enter a 
hospital, but it is left more or less to chance to ensure that 
enough hospitals are available; the right to medical care is 
guaranteed, but there is no assurance that this medical care 
is of a sufficiently high standard ; and so forth. The chief 
difficulty in the social and health work of the various inter- 
national organisations is that they have developed too much 
as administrative and fact-finding organisations and far too 
little as operating organisations. Some of the specialised 
agencies, including the W.H.O., are at present at a cross- 
roads where they must choose between the old adminis- 
trative approach and an attempt to retain greater freedom 
of action in the field which will enable them to be of real 
practical use. 

It would seem that useful work for the health and welfare 
of seafarers could be carried out in the future under the joint 
auspices of the I.L.O. and the W.H.O., with the necessary 
co-operation of the organisations of shipowners and seafarers. 
If this form of international machinery is found too slow and 
too cumbersome, there is the alternative method of securing 
international progress in these fields: representatives of the 
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shipowners and the seafarers take matters into their own 
hands for the benefit of the industry they represent. 
Whatever form of international action may prove most 
suitable, it should be clear from what has been said in this 
article that there are still many defects to be remedied and 
many abuses to be removed before the situation can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. It is to be hoped that all the interested 
parties—the I.L.0., the W.H.O., national Governments, the 
shipowners and the seafarers—will fully appreciate the need 
for rapid action and will co-operate willingly in an attempt 
to secure the fullest possible protection for the health of sea- 
farers and to ensure their wellbeing, both ashore and afloat. 





An Outline of the Social and Economic 
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The social and economic problems of the Near and Middle 
East, to which the International Labour Organisation has from 
the first devoted attention, take on a particular interest in the 
days preceding a regional conference such as that to be held 
at Teheran in April next at the invitation of the Iranian Govern- 
ment. The publication of an article of a general character 
on Iran may therefore be considered opportune. For facts and 
figures concerning, inter alia, the distribution of land, 
land tenure, handicrafts, modern industries.and the volume of 
manpower, the reader may find it useful to refer to a statistical 
study, based on the most recent information available, which 
appeared in the Review in 1949.1 In the following pages, 
the author’s aim has been to give a picture of present conditions 
in Iran, rather than a dry collection of facts. A brief geograph- 
ical introduction and a general account of the social and 
economic structure provide a concrete framework for the 
analysis of social legislation which will be given in the second 
part of the article.? 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 5, May 1949, pp. 550-562 : 
“ Agricultural and Industrial Activity and Manpower in Iran”. See also, 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 24: 
Labour Conditions in the Oil Industry in Iran (Geneva, 1950), which contains, 
in Chapter 1X in particular, a certain amount of general information on the 
present situation in Iran. 

? Most of the information in this article has been obtained from publica- 
tions in Persian. Among works of reference in European languages the 
author would mention the three following : 

B. NIKITENE: “ La structure économique de la Perse ”, reprinted 
from Revue économique internationale (Brussels, September 1931) ; 
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INTRODUCTION 


RAN, or Persia’, the former empire of the Persians, 
stretches from the Caspian Sea in the north to the Persian 
Gulf in the south, and has an area of 628,000 square miles, 
or three times that of France. Although it is a country of 
widely varying climate and altitude, it can be divided into 
two clearly defined regions: a dry region, occupying over 
two thirds of the total area; and the moist and thickly 
forested region forming the remainder, including the provinces 
in the vicinity of the Caspian. 

Apart from the coastal zone of the Persian Gulf, the dry 
region consists almost entirely of the Iranian plateau. The 
average height of the plateau above sea level is 4,300 feet, 
and it ig surrounded on every side except in the east by high 
mountain ranges of an elevation of 6,500 to 18,600 feet (Mount 
Demavend, in the north, the highest peak in the Elburz 
Mountains). These mountain ranges form a barrier against 
moist winds from the sea; a continental climate results, and 
the mountains thus account for the aridity of the country. 

In the centre and to the west, the Iranian plateau slopes 
down to a depression forming a vast salt desert (the Dasht-i- 
Kavir and the Kavir-i-Lut), about 2,150 feet above sea level. * 
considered to be the most arid place in the world. This enorm- 
ous depression, about 430 miles long and over 250 miles 
wide, is in places covered by a layer of salt three feet thick. 
The larger towns, most of which lie more than 3,000 feet 
above sea level (Teheran, 3,800 feet ; Hamadan, 6,560 feet) 
are on the borders of the desert. 

On the other side of the Elburz mountains, which thus 
divide Iran into two quite different worlds, lies the moist 





K. SanpsaBi: Hessai sur économie rurale et le régime foncier de la 

Perse (doctorate thesis, Paris, Domat-Montchrestien, 1937) ; 

E. K. Atami: Le redressement économique de l’ Iran (doctorate thesis, 

Paris, A. Lapied, 1939). 

1“ Tran ” was substituted for the name “ Persia ” (really that of one of 
the provinces) in 1935, but the latter is once more officially recognised, as 
well as Iran, as the name of the country. 

* Certain areas, such as the marshes of Namak-Sar east of Kerman, are 
only 1,000 feet above sea-level. 
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region—green, colourful, tropical Persia—the only region 
where humus is to be found. 

The hydrography of Iran is of special interest. In this 
country of closed basins the rainfall, which is very slight +, 
runs off not to the sea, but to the depressions in the interior 
of the plateau. There are few rivers with a permanent flow, 
and artificial irrigation, which is carried out by means of an 
ingenious and complicated system of underground channels 
(kandt), is essential. 

In general, the climate is of a continental character, running 
to extremes *, with very sudden daily changes in temperature. 
As already stated, its most notable characteristic is aridity. 
The southern Persian Gulf region has a subtropical climate 
with temperatures of up to 50°C, (122° F.) in the shade. 

Iran is a country with a relatively sparse, not to say very 
sparse population. In the absence of any systematic census 
carried out on scientific principles, it is not easy to give an 
exact figure for the total population, but according to estimates 
that have been made, it lies between 12 and 16 or even 18 
million. Its density is very unevenly distributed, depending 
on the climate and the type of soil, and is highest around the 
central desert, where people have settled as it were on the 
shores of a great inland sea. They are Indo-European in race 
and idiom, and of the Moslem (Shiah) faith. Although there is 
much variation from one region to another, they are composed 
in the aggregate as to 50 per cent. of peasants, as to 25 per 
cent. of nomads and as to 25 per cent. of towndwellers. 

The urban population lives in some 120 towns. According 
to a recent census, Teheran has about a million inhabitants. 
Eleven other towns, with a total population of some 1,020,000, 
each have over 50,000 inhabitants. Only 20 per cent. of the 
total population lives in towns with more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The density of the population—about 25 to the square mile 
assuming a total of 15 million inhabitants—varies from 70-95 
in the Caspian provinces to only 5, or even less, in the south 
and south-west. At least half the country is completely 
uninhabited. 





1 The average annual rainfall on the plateau is less than 8 inches. 
? Teheran maximum and minimum temperatures are + 41.1° and—16° C. 
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SociAL STRUCTURE AND LIVING CONDITIONS 


About forty years ago, a writer very well acquainted with 
Iran described the social structure of the country succinctly 
in these terms : “ At the top, the King and his court ; at the 
bottom, a nation of peasants; in between, three grades of 
parasite : the merchant, the clerk and the aristocrat ; and on 
one side, the nomad.”+ He also said: “ Persia is neither 
State nor nation. It is a strange combination of feudal anarchy 
and a centralised financial system, an unstable compound of 
nomadic tribes and of farmers who are only loosely settled on 
the land.” 2 The national revolution, which gave Iran a 
Constitution in 1906 * and a parliamentary régime of a demo- 
cratic character, has led to great changes in national life. But 
it can still be said that, in some respects at least, the above 
description holds good. 

It has been truly said that modern Iran lies between two 
worlds : on the one side, a patriarchal world with a simple way 
of life and piously preserved century-old customs, and on the 
other, a generation eager for modern civilisation. Yet in 
spite of this profound divergence—a divergence that the 
development of means of communication and of public educa- 
tion is tending to diminish—there is a link, as strong as it is 
ancient, which unites the various elements of the population : 
the land. Now, as in the past, the land is Iran’s main source 
of wealth. The greater part of the national income is derived 
from agriculture ; the country’s foreign trade can be balanced 
only by the sale of the produce of its fields and herds. The 
Iranian character has always been marked by attachment 
to the land. The sacred book of the ancient Iranians, Zoro- 
aster’s Avesta, clearly reflects this farmer mentality, in putting 
earth among the sacred elements. The other essential factor 
is the supply of water: the presence of water has led to the 
formation of population centres, its disappearance to their 
abandonment. 





1 Victor BERARD : La Révolution de VIran (Paris, Armand Colin, 1910), 
p. 339. 

2 Ibid., p. 21. 

* The fundamental constitutional laws are dated 30 December 1906 and 
8 October 1907. 
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Composition of the Population 


At the present time the population of Iran includes a 
small, competent and cultured élite which administers the 
country. It is steadily increasing in numbers as a result of 
the rapid extension of the education available to the youth of 
Iran, either at home or abroad. Government departments are 
staffed from this class. There are six times as many Govern- 
ment officials now as there were twenty years ago ; it is estim- 
ated that there are at present about 160,000. 

There are a few hundred wealthy families, mostly of large 
landowners, which play a great part, unfortunately not alwaysin 
the country’s best interests, in determining the political, as well 
as the economic and social policy of Iran; they generally belong 
to this élite. These large landowners have always provided the 
backbone of Iran’s social structure, and perhaps they still do. 

A large number of these landlords have been absentees 
for some decades, and they have thus helped to form the urban 
bourgeoisie. At the other extreme, recent mechanisation has 
given rise, in great industrial centres such as Abadan, Isfahan, 
Teheran and Mazanderan, to an industrial proletariat which, 
though still small in numbers, is becoming increasingly con- 
scious of its rights and its interests. 

Next, there is a middle class, small in numbers, chiefly 
small tradesmen and handicraftsmen in the towns, generally 
of small means and insufficiently educated to be able to in- 
fluence social or economic development. However, there are 
signs from which it may be inferred that little by little it is 
beginning, particularly in the large towns, to become aware 
of the part it should play in the life of the country. 

The craftsman class, once active and powerful, has been 
unable to meet the competition of the manufactured goods 
produced by the industries of the West, and it suffered greatly 
in the nineteenth century. It is struggling hard to maintain 
itself, but its numbers, though still considerable, are dwindling. 

The rural masses, which constitute 70 to 75 per cent. of 
the total population, and at least 90 per cent. of whom are 
illiterate, are extremely poor, temperate and hard-working ; 
they are of a resigned and quiet character, and generally meet 
the major part of the manpower requirements of growing 
modern industries. 
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The Nomads. 


A part of the rural population—about one third—consists 
of nomads called iliati (tribes). The vast open spaces of Iran, 
with their great variety of climate, have always provided 
favourable conditions for nomadic life, and it has been estim- 
ated, as already mentioned, that one quarter of the population 
of the country consists of nomadic tribes. These pastoral or 
semi-pastoral peoples, whose economy has been very little 
studied as yet, are to be found in large communities, living 
under goat’s hair tents. At the coming of summer and winter 
they move with their flocks for distances sometimes amounting 
to hundreds of miles, and settle down where they find the best 
pasture. During the spring and summer months the nomads 
gradually move up the mountain slopes to their summer 
quarters (yeyldq). In the bad season they go back to their 
winter quarters (qechléq) in the plain. 

All the mountain peoples of Iran are nomads also, but 
neither constantly nor completely so. Though they live in 
tents during the summer when they are leading their flocks 
to other pastures, they also have villages for the winter, 
consisting of mud, wooden or stone huts, surrounding the 
castle of the tribal chief (the khén or ilkhén), and fields to 
which they return every year for sowing and harvesting. 

The Iranian tribes are more than 250 in number, and many 
of them can be further subdivided into groups of varying 
importance. Actually, each tribe either is or was politically 
and economically an almost independent unit, governed by a 
chief who both makes and enforces the law, and acts as military 
leader should the need arise. Stock raising, which is particu- 
larly well adapted to tribal life, is for the most part carried on 
by the tribes, and is an important source of the country’s 
wealth. 

The problem of stock raising in relation to the nomadic 
peoples is, in fact, daily becoming more pressing. Stock raising 
is clearly an essential factor in meeting the requirements both 
of home consumption and of foreign trade ; on the other hand, 
the situation of the nomadic tribes gives rise to many difficult 
problems. To safeguard the order and stability which are 
necessary for the country’s social development, it seems 
absolutely indispensable to put an end once and for all to the 
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roving way of life of the nomadic tribes. But it would also be 
wise to adopt no measures that might imperil the existence 
or the development of stock raising. The attempts made by 
the authorities about fifteen years ago to make nomads adopt 
a settled mode of living have not been successful, though it 
should be said that in most cases these schemes had not been 
studied as carefully as the problem required. 

The extreme complexity of the social structure, which 
results primarily from the acute antagonism generated by two 
conflicting ways of life, those of the nomadic and of the settled 
population, is an essential feature of Iran, as of almost all 
countries in the Near and Middle East. Since this structure 
goes back for thousands of years, it may be readily imagined 
that it constitutes a considerable obstacle to attempts at 
unification. 

It is of some interest to note that although a pastoral life 
has generally been held to rank below an agricultural one in its 
degree of civilisation, the position in Iran would seem to 
contradict this view: the pastoral peoples move with the 
seasons and are not exposed to the rigours of the climate ; 
their tents are far more healthy than the insanitary dwellings 
of the peasantry ; and they are generally better fed than the 
settled farmer. The nomads therefore rather despise the 
peasants as being “ cooped up and sickly ”. 


Women in National Life. 


Since Iran is a Moslem (Shiah) State, women, at least in 
towns and centres of any importance, used to be veiled and 
took little part in economic and social life. Their status was 
determined wholly by Moslem religious law, and their lot 
remained unchanged for centuries: they were completely 
dependent on their husbands, and had hardly any rights, either 
political or social.1 This exclusion of Iranian women from 
national activities was all the more to be regretted as they are 
generally very quick-witted. It should be noted that women 
played a more important role in the country districts and 
among the nomads. 

Women were in practice excluded from social life in the 





1Cf. J. Castacné: “La condition actuelle de la femme persane ”, in 
Revue des études islamiques (Paris), 1928, p. 17. 
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towns, in spite of a number of measures taken on their behalf, 
the most important being the Marriage Act of 16 August 1931, 
which granted them access to the civil courts and the right to 
administer and dispose of their property without the husband’s 
permission, as well as putting severe restraints on polygamy 
and prohibiting the marriage of minors. The decisive step in 
this field was taken by Reza Pahlevi Shah, who on 8 January 
1938 solemnly proclaimed the emancipation of Iranian women, 
though the actual application of the principle has not been 
effected without encountering a certain resistance, and may 
not be complete even at the present day. 


Distribution of the Land 


Iran is a country where large estates and small holdings 
co-exist. Large estates (arbadbi) predominate; they cover 
from 40 to 50 per cent. of the cultivated land. Small peasant 
holdings (khorde-mdlek) are of little importance, and comprise 
only about 5 per cent. of the cultivated land. The rest is 
divided among medium-sized holdings (20 to 30 per cent.), 
State lands (khdlesseh) and the property of religious founda- 
tions (aaughdaf). 

It has been estimated that the State lands cover about 
3.5 or 4 per cent. of the total cultivated area. Twenty-five per 
cent. of the national revenue was derived from them at the 
beginning of the century, whereas at the present day they 
account for no more than 0.4 per cent. For this reason, and on 
other political and economic grounds, the State wishes to 
dispose of them: hence the passage of an Act in January 
1936, entitled the National Lands Sale and Agricultural 
Credit Development Act. 

Of the landowners, about 60 per cent. are peasants, 30 per 
cent. belong to the intermediate class, and 10 per cent. are 
large landowners. It should be noted that only 2 to 5 per cent. 
of the rural population own any land. It is clear, then, that the 
middle classes are practically inexistent: there is almost 
no middle term between the landlord class and the body of 
landless peasants or rdayats. 

The system of land tenure is still largely feudal, with the 
village or the pasture as the unit, according as the population 
is settled or nomadic. The farming systems practised are 

3 
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those of direct exploitation, share cropping and tenant farming 
or leasing (in fact, a form of tenant farming). 

Produce is distributed according to a time-honoured 
system which has no real economic basis and is often the cause 
of great injustice to the peasants. The Persian proverbial 
phrase bokkor-o-namir—to eat just enough not to starve— 
which is often used in speaking of. the peasants, is significant. 

It should be pointed out that the almost servile condition 
of some of the peasantry has its roots not in a legal system, 
but in the history of Iran and in the indifference or weakness 
of the unstable governments of the past. Equality of race 
and class is recognised by Moslem law. The present Consti- 
tution of Iran lays down that “all citizens are equal before 
the law ” (Article 8), and that “the life, liberty, property, 
domicile and honour of every citizen is guaranteed equally ” 
(Article 9). 

A complete absence of caste is, indeed, characteristic of 
the Iranian social structure, and it is easy to enter a higher 
social class. It is significant that in Oriental tales there are 
many examples of humble citizens who reach the highest 
eminences of the social hierarchy through their intelligence 
and ability. 


State Education 


Although compulsory education is provided for in the 
Constitution and in a basic Act of 1 November 1911, the 
application of these provisions has long been gravely impeded 
by the lack of funds and teaching staff. Only twenty years 
ago there was an almost total lack of secondary and university 
education. Primary schools were to be found only in towns, 
and girls did not receive proper education. In 1924, the total 
number of schools for the whole country was only 1,943, 
attended by 96,000 pupils ; the illiteracy rate was 95 per cent. 
In 1936, twelve years later, the number of schools, primary 
and secondary, whether modern or of the old type, was 
4,939 ; they had 258,275 pupils, including 62,954 girls. At 
that time, therefore, only 155 out of every 10,000 inhabitants 
were attending school; and there was only one school for 
every 15 market towns or villages. In 1949 there were 
15,000 teachers, and 360,000 children attending primary school. 
The funds allotted to the Ministry of Education amounted 
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in that year to 600 million rials —as compared with 120 mil- 
lion rials in 1942. 

In July 1944 a new Act was passed, under which the 
Government was to extend compulsory primary education 
gradually so as to cover the whole country in ten years. 

In virtue of an Act of 1928, valid for six years, 544 State 
scholars were sent to various European countries to complete 
their university studies. A large number of young men and 
women go abroad every year to study. At the beginning of 
1936, a year for which figures are available, there were 1,651 
of these students abroad. 

On 4 February 1935, the King laid the foundation stone 
of the University of Teheran, which comprises faculties of 
medicine, science, arts, technology and law. More faculties 
of arts or medicine have been established in other towns. 
Iran now has a body of high schools and teachers’ training 
colleges, attended by a growing number of students of either 
sex. 

In pursuance of a Cabinet decision that illiteracy must 
be eradicated, classes for illiterate adults were first organised 
in June 1936. Each of these classes is attended by two sets 
of students ; at the end of the 1938 school-year, the number 
of students attending the classes was 124,233, many of them 
being workers. 

It is clear, then, that much progress has been made in Iran 
during the last few years to develop State education, but there 
is still much to be done. 


The Standard of Living 


The problem of housing is of considerable importance in 
Iran, particularly for the peasant population. Descriptions 
of Oriental towns, their network of winding streets and the 
labyrinthine vaulted passages of their bazaars, are familiar 
to every reader. However, for some years past modern 
quarters, with comfortable and healthy accommodation for 
for the well-to-do, have been built in the larger towns. On 
the other hand, housing conditions in rural areas generally 
leave much to be desired. The houses in the villages on the 
plateau, for instance, may be said to represent the poorest 








1 At the present official rate of exchange, £1 = 89 rials. 
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type of human dwelling : made of wood and dried mud, very 
low and without window-panes or windows, they are more 
like the dens of wild beasts than human dwellings. Air and 
light can enter only through small holes in the roof, which 
also serve to let out the smoke. In these huts, which are not 
divided by partitions, men and beasts often live together. 
The villagers put up with these conditions solely because of 
the severity of the winter; in many provinces they leave 
their vermin-infested houses as soon as the weather becomes 
mild, and go to live under a kind of temporary shelter of wood 
and leaves. In certain hot and dry areas in the south, the 
villages consist of huts made of rushes or palm leaves. 

The Iranian peasant has to make do with little food : 
bread not always made of wheat ; milk, especially curds called 
mast ; tea; rarely fruit or pulse ; and even more rarely meat 
and rice. 

The masses are extremely poor, and the average income 
incredibly low : in rural areas it is no more than an average 
of 100 dollars a year for each family. The peasant masses 
are in the grip of unchanging traditions, and cultivate plots 
that are too small by means that are too primitive. 

Conditions are obviously quite unsatisfactory from the 
sanitary point of view. Infantile mortality is high: in 
certain regions 65 to 70 per cent. of infants die under the age 
of five. There is significance in the saying, known throughout 
Iran, that “in spring the peasant swears by the life of his 
child, and in winter by its tomb”. Almost everywhere, 
endemic contagious diseases, in particular, malaria, trachoma 
and syphilis, deprive a considerable proportion of the rural 
population of their strength and make them unfit for steady 
productive work. The average expectation of life for these 
people has been put at twenty-seven years. 


Economic STRUCTURE 


Although Iran is rich in natural resources of all kinds 
and should be in a position to build up a complex economy, its 
economic structure is still basically agrarian, in spite of the 
rapid strides made in industry. The protectionist policy 
followed for some thirty years, which aims at securing a 
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balanced economy through co-operation between industry and 
agriculture, does not seem to have achieved the results origi- 
nally expected, although it met with a certain initial success. 


Agriculture 


We have seen that between 70 and 75 per cent. of the 
economically active population is engaged in agriculture. In 
fact, many small towns still present a semi-rural aspect, and 
a considerable proportion of their inhabitants live by farming. 
The wealth of the propertied classes consists principally of land. 

In the export trade, agricultural and livestock produce 
represent at least 70 per cent. of the total. If carpets are 
included, which are made in the main by peasant or nomad 
women from wool produced in the country, the proportion is 
even higher. 

Some 37-39 million acres of land are under cultivation— 
not more than a tenth or eleventh of the total area of the 
country, and barely a quarter of the area that could be culti- 
vated, since certain surveys have shown that 45 per cent. of 
the land is sufficiently irrigated for cultivation. It would also 
appear possible to turn 90 per cent. of the desert areas into 
land suitable for grazing or even cultivation, through the 
introduction of an up-to-date and rational system of irrigation. 


Agricultural Produce. 

A wide variety of crops are grown, corresponding to the 
variations in altitude and climate, from dates in the south to 
olives in the north. In fact, Iran grows nearly every kind of 
fruit, and some are dried for export. Cereals and vegetables 
are cultivated as well as plants used in industry and for fodder. 
However, the majority of these crops, with the exception of 
cereals and possibly also cotton and opium, are grown on 
rather a small scale. Wheat represents from 30 to 60 per cent. 
of the total annual production, and is grown over an area of 
approximately 4.6 million acres. The yield was 1,118,500 
metric tons in 1925 and reached double the quantity in the 
year 1935-36, with 2,050,190 metric tons ; nearly all of it is 
consumed inside the country. Rice is grown mainly in the 
Caspian provinces, and together with bread forms the staple 
diet. However, owing to its high price its consumption is 
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almost entirely confined to the more well-to-do classes. The 
annual production of rice amounts to some 400,000 tons, from 
500,000 acres. As rice growing tends to breed malaria, an 
attempt is being made to replace it by other crops, especially 
cotton. 

The soil is particularly suitable for the growing of cotton, 
which is the crop that has increased most in importance in the 
last twenty years. During the American War of Secession, 
when the world market was deprived of American cotton, the 
production of Iranian cotton increased considerably. In 
1934-35, the area under cotton was 267,500 acres and the 
Government planned its extension. In 1935-36 production 
reached approximately 95,000 tons. Since the creation of a 
sugar industry in Iran, beet growing has been developed. The 
cultivation of tobacco and tea has been introduced recently 
and the output is increasing. 

Opium calls for special mention since Iran is one of the 
few opium-producing countries. The annual production, which 
formerly varied between 750 and 900 tons, now shows a certain 
falling off: in the year 1934-35 it was only about 480 tons 
from 58,000 acres under poppy cultivation. The decrease is 
partly due to the efforts of the authorities to restrict poppy 
growing. As opium eating is widespread in Iran, a large pro- 
portion, estimated at some 150 tons, of the total annual yield 
is consumed inside the country. An enquiry into methods 
of replacing the poppy by other plants was made in 1925 by a 
commission sent to Iran by the League of Nations ; the report 
containing the findings of the commission was submitted to 
the Council of the League in 1926.1 

The importance of stock raising has already been stressed. 
From 40 to 50 per cent. of the highlands consist of pasture 
land (10 to 15 per cent. of the total area of the country) suitable 
for large-scale stock raising. The total livestock in 1934-35 
numbered some 23 million sheep and goats, 2% million head 
of cattle and 410,000 horses and mules. Livestock produce 
amounted in value to roughly 1,000 million rials and repre- 
sented some 40 per cent. of the total agricultural produce of 


Tran. 





1 LEAGUE OF Nations : Commission of Enquiry into the Production of 
Opium in Persia. Report to the Council, C.580.M.219.1926.XI (Geneva, 


1926). 
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Industry 


Although Iran is an essentially agricultural country, its 
handicraft production has always been important. The degree 
of perfection attained by Iranian craftsmen in the Sassanid 
and Safavi periods’, the most flourishing in the history of its 
handicrafts, was clearly shown in three exhibitions of Persian 
art, held in London (1931), Leningrad (1935) and Paris (1938). 
Even today, in spite of the decline due to competition from 
goods manufactured in the West, handicrafts still play a 
greater part in the national economy than modern industry 
and provide a livelihood for many more families. However, it 
cannot be denied that they are declining wherever modern 
industry has succeeded in developing the manufacture of 
standardised goods. 


Industrialisation. 


In order to understand the motives which have promoted 
industrialisation in Iran, it is necessary to glance rapidly at 
the economic situation of the country in the period immediately 
following the first world war and the economic policy which 
the Government felt compelled to adopt. 

Shortly after the war, when the Pahlevi régime was set 
up as a result of the coup d’éat of 22 February 1921, Iran was 
going through an acute economic crisis. The trade balance 
and the balance of payments showed a chronic deficit and the 
State was threatened with bankruptcy. It was faced with 
apparently insurmountable financial and economical diffi- 
culties, and a considerable effort was necessary in order to 
restore the economic situation to normal. 

The first essential step was to establish the national 
economy on a firm basis. The programme adopted for this 
purpose by the Government may be summarised as follows : 
(1) State assumption of the economic direction of the country ; 
(2) reorganisation of the factors of production ; (3) achievement 
of a balance between the consumption of foreign products 
and the national purchasing power ; (4) expansion of purchas- 
ing power. In this way a planned economy came into being 








1 In the 3rd—7th and 16th-18th centuries A.D., respectively. 
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in Iran. The principal measures taken by the Government 
in pursuance of this economic programme were the adoption 
of a customs tariff in conformity with the policy of eventual 
economic independence, the stabilisation of the currency and 
regulation of exchange, the creation of a State monopoly 
in foreign trade and the creation of modern industries. 

Even before the war the foreign trade of Iran, although 
it had increased to almost five times its volume, showed a 
regular deficit, averaging 110 million rials, or 19 to 20 per cent. 
of the total volume. The only way to save the country from 
economic ruin was to bring foreign trade under State control. 
The monopoly in foreign trade created by the Act of 25 Feb- 
ruary 1931 (supplemented by the Act of 11 March of the 
same year), which involved a system of quotas and export 
premiums, proved sufficiently effective and brought about 
a certain balance between imports and exports. 

However, it was impossible to restrict imports indefinitely 
without imperilling the wellbeing of the nation, and the 
Government accordingly contemplated the establishment 
of industrial activities for working up the abundant natural 
resources of the country and supplying the demand for 
consumer goods. In carrying out this programme it employed 
two methods: (1) encouragement and protection of private 
enterprise, especially by facilitating the importation of indus- 
trial machinery, developing industrial credit and introducing 
a protectionist policy ; (2) direct State participation in indus- 
trialisation. 

The figures given below show the rapid expansion from 
1931 to 1939—both relative and absolute—of the credits set 
aside for developing the national economy. 





1931 





Amount | Percentage 
(million of 
rials) total 





National economy 78 19 
National defence 124 31 
Administration 201 50 





403 100 
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Private enterprise soon followed suit. Guided, supported 
and encouraged by the State, it gradually created a host of 
small industries. The following table shows the various 
industries in existence in 1947, with the number of factories 
in each branch : 





Number 
of factories 





Cotton ginning ; wool scouring 
Sugar (State industry) 
Tea (State industry) 
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Cement (State industry) 

Railway sleepers (State industry) 
Electric power stations 
Miscellaneous 














In 1947-48, 65 applications for licences to open new fac- 
tories were submitted to the competent authorities. 


(To be continued.) 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


National and International Measures 
for Full Employment 


Recommendations of the Economic 
and Social Council 


At its Eleventh Session, held at Geneva in July and August 1950, 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council considered in more 
detail the report of a group of experts on the problems of maintaining 
full employment which it had briefly examined at its Tenth Session.+ 
It concluded its deliberations by adopting a list of far-reaching recom- 
mendations. The present article summarises the main points which 
were made during the discussions, whether in the Economic Committee of 
the Council or in plenary session, and in these recommendations.* The 
text of the resolution on full employment adopted by the Council, in 
which the recommendations were set out, is reproduced as an appendia.* 


The discussions of the Economic and Social Council at its Eleventh 
Session on full employment, and the recommendations which it 
made, dealt with three main topics : the meaning of full employment 
and the extent to which it should be given priority as an objective 
of economic and social policy ; the domestic measures which countries 
should take in order to maintain full employment ; and the measures 
which should be taken internationally for this purpose. 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No. 4, April 1950, pp. 385-409 : 
“ National and International Measures for Full Employment”, for a summary | 
of the experts’ report and of the discussions on it which took place in the Economic 
and Employment Commission and the Economic and Social Council during January 
and February-1950. (The following errata on p. 406 should be noted : line 2, delete 
the word “ ” ; line 3, for “ exports ” “ imports ”.) 

2 For the record of the discussions in the Council and Economic Committee, see 
UniTEp Nations Economic anp Sociat Councit, Eleventh Session, Documents 
E/SR. 385 arid 389-394 and Documents E/AC.6/SR. 86-90. 


3 Cf. idem, Document E/1849. 
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On the invitation of the Council, Mr. N, Kaldor, a member of the 
group of experts whose report was being discussed, attended the 


proceedings. 
FULL EMPLOYMENT: CONCEPT AND OBJECTIVE 


The achievement of full employment was generally recognised in 
the discussions of the Council as an economic imperative for the 
maintenance of free-market types of economies. Some doubts were, 
however, raised concerning the content and the priority which 
Governments should give to this objective. 

Thus the Belgian representative maintained that the United 
Nations experts had too limited a concept of full employment. He 
distinguished six major types of unemployment—frictional, seasonal, 
structural, cyclical, residual and technological—and suggested that 
full employment should be defined as “ a situation in which unem- 
ployment arising from inadequate demand was eliminated ”. 
According to this definition, a state of full employment could be said 
to exist even in the presence of types of unemployment other than 
the frictional or seasonal for which the experts’ definition of a state 
of full employment made allowance. The definition should also 
allow for the residual unemployment of workers difficult to employ 
by reason of their age or state of health and the technological unem- 
ployment of workers who were unemployed as a result of an increase 
in individual productivity. 

Commenting on this proposed definition of full employment, 
Mr. Kaldor pointed out that if residual unemployment meant persons 
unfit for ordinary employment, such persons were automatically 
excluded from a definition of full employment which referred only 
to those able and willing to work and seeking work. Technological 
unemployment, he said, had two aspects. Either it applied to labour 
transfers between different industries which were necessitated by 
technological changes, in which case it was automatically included 
in frictional unemployment. Or, alternatively, it was the result of 
increased productivity unaccompanied by a corresponding growth 
in purchasing power, in which case it was evidence of a failure of 
effective demand. 

The discussion also showed that there was some reluctance to 
make the pursuit of full employment a primary economic objective, 
on the ground that it might conflict with other desirable economic 
objectives. The Belgian representative expressed the fear that a 
policy of full employment might lead to serious internal disequili- 
brium in the form of rising prices, a decrease of productivity and a 
falling standard of living and to serious external disequilibrium in the 
form of a balance-of-payments deficit. The Canadian representative 





1 The Australian representative, Dr. Walker, had also been a member of the 
group, and in that capacity was able to offer explanations on its report. 
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also feared that a concentration of all efforts on the single objective 
of full employment might seriously hamper the achievement of 
higher standards of living and economic stability. 

In contrast to the above views, the United Kingdom represen- 
tative contended that a state of full employment was conducive 
to, rather than deterrent from, higher productivity ; in fact, United 
Kingdom statistics seemed to indicate that a sharp decline in produc- 
tivity was associated with falling demand and output, owing perhaps 
to the development of restrictive practices inspired by a fear of 
overproduction. Similarly, the French representative maintained 
that an increase in productivity went hand in hand with full employ- 
ment and cited the data presented in Chapter 8 of the Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1949.1 

The resolution adopted by the Council, gives no particular 
priority to full employment in economic policy, but merely reiterates 
the obligation of members to promote the three major objectives 
contained in Article 55 of the United Nations Charter, namely, 
higher standards of living, economic stability and full employment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON DOMESTIC MEASURES 


Full Employment Targets 


Although the concept of a full employment target met with 
general approval in the Council, it was pointed out by the United 
Kingdom representative that on close examination there were three 
different types of proposed targets. 

The first, proposed by the United States Government, was essen- 
tially a short-term estimate of what a Government planned or could 
reasonably hope to attain over a year or two. It corresponded to the 
kinds of target regularly presented in the Economic Report of the 
President of the United States and the United Kingdom annual 
Economic Survey. These targets were usually expressed in absolute 
terms rather than as percentages, and were generally formulated 
for a wide range of economic phenomena such as labour productivity, 
national income and output and consumption and investment, 
rather than being confined solely to unemployment as proposed by 
the experts.? Such targets were designed as general guide-posts to 
progress ; they did not involve a commitment on the part of the 
Government. 

Secondly, there was the long-term employment target or standard 
supported by the United Kingdom representative, which he defined 
as measuring the “ degree of fullness of employment ” that a Govern- 
ment felt bound to aim at in fulfilment of its obligations under the 





1 UniTED Nations, Publication No. 1950. II.E.1. 


® ey oe ion to this view was given in a draft resolution submitted by the 
United States representative and in a statement of the Canadian representative. 
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United Nations Charter.1 Although he agreed that from a purely 
psychological point of view it would be preferable to express the full 
employment target in terms of a percentage of employed rather than 
of unemployed, he pointed out that a successful employment policy 
was not measurable by the number of jobs available or filled. As 
Mr. Kaldor stated, the “ sole criterion was whether there were enough 
jobs available for those able, willing and seeking to work ”. 

The third concept was that of the experts’ report, according to 
which the target, along with being the criterion of success in full 
employment policy, should also operate as a trigger to touch off 
automatic compensatory action after the tolerable limits of unem- 
ployment had been exceeded for a period of three months. This 
type of target was not very favourably viewed by the Council, 
chiefly because, as observed later, the whole concept of automatic 
compensatory action presented in the experts’ third recommendation 
was generally disapproved. Furthermore, as remarked by the Cana- 
dian representative, it implied a “system of Government control 
of industry which was not wholly compatible with an economy of 
free enterprise”. He suggested that the word “ objective ” would 
be better than “ target ”, while the United Kingdom representative 
in turn suggested that “ goal ” might be preferable to either. 

In the course of discussion it was also pointed out by both the 
Canadian and the Danish representatives that an employment 
target concept was not really applicable in countries suffering a 
severe decline in agricultural exports, since the first consequence 
would be, not a visible reduction of employment, but rather a reduction 
of prices and incomes in the agricultural sector. The Brazilian, Indian 
and Pakistani representatives also emphasised that great difficulties 
would be found in applying the employment target concept in less 
developed areas. 

The full employment resolution finally adopted represents a 
compromise among the different points of view put forward in the 
Council. It recommends that each Government should publish 
annually goals for the ensuing year, or for such longer period as may 
be appropriate, relating to employment, production, consumption, 
investment and other significant economic factors. It also recom- 
mends that each Government should publish as precisely as is practi- 
cable “ the standard by which it defines the meaning of full employ- 
ment as a continuing objective of policy”. Further, it recognises that 





1 Cf. Mr. Kaldor’s suggestion that the chief oe oe bet the target was to serve 


as a “ criterion whereby the fulfilment or non-ful t of that obligation could 


United Kingdom draft resolution proposed an interesting procedure for 

full employment standards. It suggested first of all that each Govern- 

ment should announce to the Secretary-General by 80 September 1950 a provi- 

sional target which it would endeavour by all means in its power to maintain. 

Secondly, the Secretary-General, in consultation with the International Labour 

isation, should analyse the provisional targets with a view to elucidating the 

comparative d of achievement aimed at by each Government. Thirdly, on the 

Le eae submitted to the Council at its Twelfth Session, each Government 

should adopt and announce a definitive were taking into consideration any views 
that might have been expressed by the Co . 
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predominantly agricultural countries may be unable to make practical 
use of full employment goals since figures for underemployment 
and unemployment are not easily ascertainable. 


The Continuing Stabilisation Programme 


The Council was generally agreed on the concept and content of 
the stabilisation programme as proposed by the experts and there 
was no extended discussion of specific measures. It recognised that 
full employment might be pursued by different methods or combi- 
nations of methods according to the varying interests and circum- 
stances to be found in different countries. Several important criti- 
cisms of the experts’ stabilisation programme were made, however, 
and omissions noted. 

The United States representative contended that too much 
stress was placed on compensatory measures and not enough atten- 
tion given to the development of preventive measures. His Gov- 
ernment was not satisfied simply with measures to offset fluctuations 
in the economy, but was aiming at “the promotion of a private 
enterprise system in which the various sectors would grow in 
balanced harmony ”—a co-operative effort which called for the joint 
participation of businessmen, farmers, labour and the Government. 
The Belgian representative similarly believed that the major role 
of the State in the field of full employment policy was “ to create 
the most favourable conditions for private investment ”.' — 

The Danish representative suggested that the experts’ report, 
particularly in contrast with the annual economic surveys of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, seemed to underestimate the 
importance of a high rate of investment and to exaggerate the 
difficulties of maintaining it at a high level. The experts’ approach 
to the savings-investment problem, he believed, had been governed 
too largely by the experience of a single country. 

Several representatives, including those of Denmark, the United 
States, the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
the International Co-operative Alliance, felt further that the treat- 
ment of wage-price relationships in the experts’ report was inade- 
quate. In reply to this criticism, Mr. Kaldor pointed out that the 
United States representative himself had said that there were no 
well-established and tested procedures for influencing the relationship 
between prices and wages without the use of direct Government 
controls ; the experts had considered the problem, but had found it 
difficult to reach unanimous conclusions on it. 

The United States representative contended that the experts had: 
not given sufficient weight to the role of credit and monetary policies. 
Similarly, the Danish representative suggested that they had under- 





1 The International Co-operative Alliance representative also maintained that 
compensatory measures were merely palliatives, and that the most important 
objective of public policy was to reduce the need for compensatory intervention. 
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estimated the importance of interest rate control in anti-cyclical 
licy. 

” Although the experts had referred briefly to the inclusion of anti- 
monopoly policy in the continuing programme, the representatives 
of Denmark, the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
and the International Co-operative Alliance all maintained that 
specific means of carrying out such a policy should be formulated. 
The last named called particular attention to the importance which 
consumer and producer co-operatives might play in breaking up 
monopoly and restoring competition, as evidenced by the experience 
of Sweden. 

It was also pointed out by the United States representative that 
Governments could make a substantial contribution to economic 
expansion through the establishment of long-range public investment 
programmes paving the way for large private investment as well as 
by a short-term, anti-cyclical public investment programme. Any 
measures which focused the interests of businessmen on the long-run 
opportunities of a growing market tended to lessen the unstable 
effects which short-term profit expectations might have on the level 
of investment and employment. 

Furthermore, the same representative emphasised that it was 
very important for each country to examine its tax system with a 
view to eliminating taxes which impeded economic activity. In 
countries where the possibilities of tax revision were greatly limited, 
it would be necessary to offset revenue losses resulting from desirable 
tax reduction by increases in other taxes which had a less deterrent 
effect on economic activity. Another criticism of the experts’ recom- 
mendations on fiscal policy was made by the Belgian representative. 
While not rejecting their analysis on the theoretical level, he neverthe- 
less believed that “ the periodical revision of the fiscal system was 
incompatible with sound financial administration. Moreover, it 
might introduce, into a field where it was out of place, an element of 
speculation which would aggravate rather than reduce the amplitude 
of cyclical fluctuations.” 

Finally, the Canadian representative called attention to the 
desirability of facilitating the mobility of labour and therefore of 
maintaining organised and efficient employment exchanges and 
adequate training and retraining facilities. This suggestion was 
supported by representatives from Denmark, France, Pakistan, the 
United States and the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

The Council recommendation with regard to a continuing stabi- 
lisation programme is couched in general terms. It urges each 
Government to formulate, announce and periodically review a 
variety of measures to promote steady economic expansion, to 
combat recessionary tendencies and to promote the geographic and 
occupational mobility of labour. 
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Automatic Compensatory Action 


Opinion in the Council was sharply divided on the desirability 
of automatic compensatory action, as suggested by the experts, 
when unemployment in a country has exceeded for three successive 
months the level specified in the full employment target. The 
United Kingdom representative strongly favoured the general idea, 
believing that every Government should be in a position to ensure 
that “so far as was humanly possible ” it could create additional 
demand as soon as unemployment rose above the target figure. If 
any country decided not. to adopt the experts’ proposal, it might 
fairly be asked to explain how it still expected to maintain full 
employment. To ensure the most effective application of the policy, 
responsibility should be delegated to the executive branch of govern- 
ment to make “changes in accordance with the requirements of 
each emergency ”. Since, however, it was not likely that legislative 
bodies would be willing to sanction a discretionary arrangement, a 
purely automatic scheme would be a reasonable second-best. The 
Brazilian representative supported the United Kingdom, believing 
that “it might be difficult for administrations to admit that a situa- 
tion was out of control until it was too late for adequate remedial 
steps to be taken ”. 

The Australian representative appreciated the reasons under- 
lying the experts’ recommendations, since experience had shown 
that valuable time had been lost in periods of crisis because the 
various authorities had not been certain that a true recession existed, 
and also because of differences of opinion as to the measures to be 
adopted. His Government considered that the automatic measures 
proposed by the experts were unnecessary, however, because of the 
experience that it had gained during the last fifteen years in such 
problems as inter-State co-operation on public works projects, 
stabilisation of prices of primary products, and the transfer of labour. 
If countries felt that automatic compensatory measures were un- 
necessary, the question, in his judgment, was whether they considered 
that they were in a “ position to diagnose situations and to take 
action on a sufficient scale to arrest increasing unemployment ”. 

The majority view in the Council was opposed to the adoption 
of automatic measures as proposed by the experts. Attention was 
drawn in particular to the political difficulties involved in a dele- 
gation of legislative authority to the executive branch of government. 
The French delegation found it quite impossible to commit itself 
to automatic devices because of “ Parliament’s prerogatives and 
accepted custom”. Similarly, the United States representative 
emphasised the difficulties involved in implementing an automatic 
compensatory programme in a federal system of government where 
it was not known in advance what the policies of the different States 
would be. The Chairman of the Council (a representative of India) 
wondered further whether automatic compensatory measures might 
not raise “ constitutional difficulties ”. 
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Substantial objections were also raised on economic grounds. 
Several representatives, including those of Australia, Belgium, 
Denmark, France and the United States, pointed out that it was 
impossible to foresee exactly the conditions which might develop, 
and that the adoption of compensatory measures should depend 
upon the specific situation. The divergent character of deflationary 
periods called for different action under different conditions. For 
example, the United States representative suggested that if 
unemployment occurred as a result of a rapid decline in residential 
construction, an automatic cut in personal income tax rates would 
probably not provide the most effective means of dealing with the 
situation. 

He also pointed out that, realistically speaking, a depression 
period might provide an opportunity for making long-range revi- 
sions in the tax structure that were very difficult to make during 
prosperity. Thus, it might be preferable to reduce excise taxes in 
a@ period of recession rather than put an automatic income tax 
reduction into effect. 

So far as small countries with a large foreign trade were concern- 
ed, the Danish representative explained that automatic compensa- 
tory measures might lead to balance-of-payments difficulties, since 
a large portion of the increased expenditures would be used directly 
or indirectly for imported commodities. They might also prolong 
and impede the process of adjustment through price changes and the 
reallocation of productive resources. 

Finally, the Indian representative questioned the desirability 
of introducing the compensatory principle into social security 
systems as proposed by the experts, since such a procedure was 
administratively difficult to apply and might disturb existing systems. 
The representative of the International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions also objected to the experts’ proposal to place social 
security upon a compensatory basis. 

Although the experts’ specific proposals for automatic action 
were rejected, the merits of some kind of emergency action were 
clearly recognised. As a result, the resolution recommends that 
Governments should formulate, announce and periodically review 
“ special corrective measures, whether of a discretionary or of an 
automatic type, to meet emergency unemployment situations that 
may arise ”. 


Anti-Inflation Measures 


Although general agreement with the experts’ analysis and 
proposals was expressed in the Council, some critical observations 
were made. The United Kingdom representative believed that the 
experts were too optimistic and that their detailed recommendations 
were vague and, in part, evasive. It was not clear to him whether they 
were recommending steps to avoid wage increases or to grant subsidies 
to offset the increase in cost of living. The United States represent- 


4 
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ative pointed out that, as in dealing with deflation, it would be diffi- 
cult, without a full knowledge of the factors giving rise to the infla- 
tionary pressures, to tell in advance what measures should be taken 
to stabilise the price level. In reply to these criticisms, Mr. Kaldor 
agreed that the recommendations concerning monetary stability and 
the avoidance of inflation were not as clearcut and as detailed as 
others. But he believed there would be no insuperable obstacles to 
pursuing an effective full employment policy concurrently with the 
preservation of monetary stability. 

A more fundamental question was raised by the Belgian represent- 
ative. He suggested that price stability should not be considered 
“an economic ideal ”, since it was a function of technical progress 
to bring prices down. 

In its recommendations to Governments, the Council did not 
go into detail concerning anti-inflationary measures. Its resolution 
proposes merely that they should formulate, announce and periodi- 
cally review “ measures to avoid inflation and to prevent excessive 
increases in the price level ”. 


Machinery for Full Employment 


The discussion concerning the experts’ fifth recommendation, 
on legislative procedures, administrative organisation and statistical 
services, turned primarily on the scope of the changes which they 


had in mind. The Canadian representative suggested that, if the 
principle of automatic compensatory measures were not adopted, 
there would be no need for a radical adaptation of such procedures, 
organisation and services. A somewhat similar view was taken by 
the United States representative. On the other hand, the repre- 
sentatives of Brazil, France, India, Mexico and the United Kingdom 
supported the recommendations. Speaking for the group of 
experts, Dr. Walker added that the whole emphasis of the United 
Nations and the experts was upon preparedness in case of an emer- 
gency, and that it was therefore natural that they should have 
drawn the attention of the Council and Governments to the need to 
prepare legislation, if necessary, to meet it. In some cases consider- 
able legislation would be required, but in others it might not. 
The resolution finally adopted recommends that each Govern- 
ment should “ keep continuously under review the adequacy of its 
organisational and technical arrangements, including statistical 
services, required for the formulation and pursuit of economic goals, 
policies and programmes and the analysis of economic trends ”. 


The Problem of Underemployment 


Although the experts had clearly left the discussion of the 
employment problems in less developed countries to other organs 
of the United Nations, representatives of these countries reiterated 
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their regret that the experts had not seen fit to include such a discus- 
sion in their report. There was unanimous agreement, therefore, 
with the proposal that another group of experts should be appointed 
to examine this subject. Accordingly, the Council’s resolution calls 
for the appointment of a new group of experts to study the problem 
of unemployment and underemployment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and notes that further recommendations in regard to national 
and international measures for full employment in underdeveloped 
countries will be considered by the Council in the light of the 
report of this group. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON INTERNATIONAL MEASURES 


Re-establishment of International Equilibrium 


The Council showed its awareness of the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the problem of re-establishing international equilibrium. 
The Chilean representative stated that he was under no illusion 
that equilibrium in world trade was a simple matter which could 
be settled by a return by each country to a given percentage of 
world trade as it existed in previous periods. The Brazilian repre- 
sentative recognised clearly that no new equilibrium of world trade 
would be satisfactory unless it was a dynamic equilibrium, and he 
suggested that there might be a short-run tendency towards further 
disequilibrium on the part of underdeveloped countries which would 
need to be compensated by other tendencies on the part of the 
highly industrialised countries. The Indian representative empha- 
sised that a new equilibrium would be acceptable to the less developed 
countries only if it embraced the concept of increasing industrialisa- 
tion in the countries producing raw materials and seeking a balance 
in their economies. The United Kingdom representative maintained 
that the responsibility for arriving at a new long-term equilibrium 
lay as much with the surplus countries as with the deficit countries, 
and that it was a problem which could not easily be solved in the 
short run. 

The Pakistani representative suggested that highly industrialised 
countries, such as the United States, would need to limit the deve- 
lopment of synthetic products ; if, owing to the abundance of syn- 
thetic substitutes, world markets became closed to countries which 
produced raw materials, there would be little scope for develop- 
ment, and the existing disequilibrium would merely become inten- 
sified. With regard to this concept of equilibrium, the United 
States representative noted that if it were possible to increase pro- 
duction and raise standards of living by the development of synthetic 
goods at reasonable prices, consumers would have greater purchasing 
power for other kinds of expenditure, including expenditures for 
other imports. 
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In its final resolution the Council recommended that Govern- 
ments should intensify their efforts to achieve and maintain equili- 
brium in their balance of payments, and that such equilibrium 
should be characterised, so far as possible, by the absence of quan- 
titative restrictions on international trade imposed for balance-of- 
payments reasons, and of exchange restrictions on current account 
transactions ; by a reduced level of other trade barriers ; and by a 
minimum of discrimination in the application of such trade, monetary 
or investment restrictions as still exist. The resolution also calls 
for an analysis of the expected changes in demand for and supply 
of the principal commodities in international trade in order to 
facilitate the continuous readjustments necessary for the main- 
tenance of international equilibrium. 

The Council was unanimously of the view that, rather than 
convene a special conference, as proposed by the experts, the existing 
machinery of the Economic, Employment and Development Com- 
mission and of the Council itself should be utilised in defining the 
requirements of international equilibrium and in formulating govern- 
mental targets and programmes for meeting the targets. It accord- 
ingly approved the following procedure. 

In connection with the semi-annual questionnaire on full employ- 
ment which is already submitted to Governments, each Government 
is to be requested to furnish estimates of its balance-of-payments 
position and information on its related economic policies for the 
ensuing year and, when appropriate, for a longer period. The 
information received in response to the questionnaires is to be 
analysed and studied by the Secretary-General, and transmitted in 
reports to the Economic and Social Council. Secondly, each Gov- 
ernment is to be requested to furnish the Secretary-General with 
quantitative estimates of the main elements of the balance of inter- 
national payments that it hopes to attain by 1954. A report ana- 
lysing and commenting on these estimates is then to be prepared 
by the Secretary-General for the Economic, Employment and 
Development Commission. Finally, that Commission, in consulta- 
tion with the appropriate specialised agencies, is to examine the 
analyses and reports submitted by the Secretary-General ; and upon 
the basis of such examination, it is expected to call attention to 
any major problems which appear likely to arise in the light of the 
information supplied by Governments and to recommend proposals 
for action to the Economic and Social Council. 


Stabilisation of International Capital Movements 


There was a wide area of agreement within the Council on the 
nature of the problem of international capital movements. The 
need for greater stability in these movements was recognised, and 
there was general agreement with the United Kingdom representa- 
tive that “if anything was to be done about the stabilisation of 
international capital exports, some reliance would have to be placed 
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on the use of governmental funds and governmental guarantees 
of private funds ”. Finally, there was a widespread feeling, especially 
among the representatives of the underdeveloped countries, that the 
past rate of lending by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development was not of sufficient magnitude to meet the basic 
needs of economic development. It was pointed out that the current 
rate of Bank lending was between 100 and 150 million dollars a year, 
whereas, according to Mr. Kaldor, annual capital loans of some 2,000 
million were necessary for a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

There was much less agreement, however, on the specific types 
of action which should be taken to achieve the desired stabilisation. 
Three different approaches to the problem were noted in the course 
of the debate : a plan such as that proposed by the experts ; expansion 
of the resources of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development ; and unilateral action by Governments. 

The first plan, that presented by the experts, provided that 
capital-exporting countries should guarantee a certain total annual 
volume of public and private investment over long periods of time. 
Its unique feature was that Governments would undertake automa- 
tically to offset any decline in private investment by sufficient public 
investment to maintain the guaranteed level. This plan encountered 
several objections. 

The first major criticism, made by the Danish, United Kingdom 
and United States representatives, was that a guarantee of a certain 
level of investment through an automatic compensatory public 
investment policy would reduce the incentive of borrowing countries 
to seek private capital through normal channels in the capital- 
exporting countries. Secondly, the United States representative 
questioned the practical value of the proposed international invest- 
ment targets to capital-importing countries, since the latter would 
not know how much capital could actually be obtained in the long 
run. Thirdly, the same representative discounted the importance 
which the proposed counter-cyclical international public investment 
policy might have in stabilising employment in the United States, 
since, he said, public investment played only a minor role in the 
domestic economy. He also suggested that the plan would be made 
ineffective by the tendency of capital-exporting countries under any 
automatic scheme to set targets at a low level as a safeguard. Finally, 
and perhaps most important for the success of the plan (since the 
United States constitutes the major capital surplus area in the world 
economy), the United States Government had stated that it was not 
prepared to enter into a commitment “ automatically to provide 
indefinite amounts of publie funds over long periods ”. 

The second proposal for increasing and stabilising the flow of 
international capital was to expand the International Bank’s financial 
resources and modify the regulations governing its lending policy. 
The Indian representative suggested two major changes in Bank 
policy. First, the Bank should not examine any project by itself 
alone, but should view each project as part of an over-all develop- 
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ment plan : a project which might not at first sight appear to be self- 
liquidating on strict banking principles when taken alone might 
become financially profitable when considered as part of an over-all 
programme. Secondly, the Bank should revise its policy of financing 
only that part of a project which required foreign imports. The 
Chilean representative especially emphasised the great difficulties 
which the less developed countries encountered in attempting to 
finance development expenditures on local materials and labour 
because of the very small margin of domestic saving. He maintained 
that the Bank’s insistence that local development expenditures should 
be financed from domestic savings led directly to inflation since the 
execution of development programmes increased the purchasing 
power of the population without any proportionate increase in the 
production of consumer goods. 

In this connection Mr. Kaldor pointed out that if British investors 
in the nineteenth century had limited their investments in the Argen- 
tine or British Dominions railway projects to the value of the 
imported equipment required for building the railways, the projects 
would have remained a dead letter. The really sound banking prin- 
ciple, he contended, was to cover as much as necessary of the total 
expenditure on the project. The borrowing country must be prepared 
to make sacrifices, but not on a scale so great as to defeat its aims. 

In reply to these proposals, the representative of the International 
Bank pointed out that not only would the Bank have no objection 
to financing a group of specific projects, but on the contrary it 
favoured such a procedure since it led to better co-ordination. One 
of the Bank’s main difficulties was that requests for funds were not 
submitted in relation to an over-all development plan, and that as a 
consequence it was too often obliged to consider isolated projects. 
Moreover, the Bank believed that projects should be judged not only 
from the purely commercial standpoint, but also from that of their 
social usefulness and their direct or indirect effects on a country’s 
economy. It was prepared to consider so-called social overhead 
projects, provided they were demonstrably productive and linked 
to projects of an economic nature. There was thus apparently no 
basic disagreement concerning the proper approach in considering 
loan applications. 

With regard to the second proposal that scarce foreign funds 
should be used to finance local currency costs, the Bank took a 
strong opposing stand. It felt that it was in the member countries’ 
interest to conserve their foreign exchange borrowing capacity for 
the direct and inescapable costs of development programmes. The 
Bank did not wish to be confronted with a situation in which a 
country exhausted its borrowing capacity in covering local expenses 
by borrowing abroad at a time when it could have raised the neces- 
sary funds by domestic measures. The Bank representative agreed 
that if foreign exchange were used to finance local costs of develop- 
ment, this would provide a Government with the means whereby 
it could import additional consumer or other goods required to 
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combat inflationary tendencies. But he insisted that it would be 
a mistake to think that the amount of domestic savings available 
was something outside the control of the country concerned. If the 
threat of inflationary pressures accompanied the execution of a 
development programme, the Government could maintain general 
control of the situation by increasing the volume of public saving 
if the level of private saving was inadequate. However, he did 
concede that the Bank was prepared “ in exceptional circumstances ” 
to provide foreign exchange to cover part of the local currency costs 
of a project, if the country were generally sufficiently creditworthy, 
if the proposed project were of a high priority, if the local currency 
costs could not be reasonably met by available domestic resources 
and finally if it were clearly demonstrated that the execution of the 
project involved indirect foreign exchange requirements, such as, 
for example, the importing of essential consumer goods for the 
purpose of preventing inflationary pressures in the economy. 

Far from viewing the present Bank resources as too limited to 
meet international capital needs, the Bank had been encouraged by 
its recent borrowing operations to believe that it could mobilise 
such funds as were needed. In its view the most important limits 
on the current rate of Bank lending were the limitations on the 
borrowing capacity and creditworthiness of Governments, especially 
for dollar loans, and the absence of well drafted and soundly con- 
ceived development projects. 

The third possible means of stabilising international capital 
movements considered by the Council was through unilateral action 
of the capital-exporting countries. The United Kingdom represen- 
tative believed that it was “ asking too much of human nature ” to 
expect a capital-exporting country to hand over to an international 
institution the administration of a large part of its capital exports. 
In other words, he thought that the major responsibility for stabi- 
lising international capital movements would have to lie primarily 
in the hands of national agencies. 

Similar opinions were expressed by the Canadian, French and 
Mexican representatives, the general yiew being that any kind of 
concerted international action would require the unanimous consent 
of all countries, especially the lending countries. In the present 
situation, the most fruitful course would be to continue studying 
the problem and possible alternative solutions. 

In its final resolution the Council arrived at a compromise of the 
conflicting points of view. First of allit recommended Governments to: 
“ (a) achieve and maintain, to the extent feasible, a high level and 
regular rate of flow of international investment capital for development 
purposes ; (b) strive to prevent lapses in the flow of international 
investment resulting from or associated with economic recessions ; 
and (c) continue to co-operate in efforts to achieve these results by 
both national and international measures ”. 

Secondly, it urged the International Bank to utilise, in case of 
recession, all opportunities of increasing its resources in order to 
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expand the volume of its lending, inter alia, by making fullest use 
of its borrowing capacity. Finally, it requested the Secretary- 
General to appoint a group of experts to prepare, after seeking the 
views of the International Monetary Fund and the Bank, a report 
formulating and analysing alternative practical ways of dealing 
with the problem of reducing the international impact of recessions 


that may arise. 


Stabilisation of Short-Term Trade Fluctuations 


As in the case of international capital movements, there was a 
consensus of opinion on the need for stabilisation in international 
trading relationships. There was also general agreement that, so 
far as possible, Governments should make all efforts to minimise 
fluctuations in international trade through stockpiling, although it 
was generally agreed that such a measure was of limited value in 
the face of serious declines in international trade. Furthermore, 
there was general recognition of a broad moral obligation on the 
part of each Government to maintain the supply of its currency to 
the outside world if it were undergoing a domestic depression. 

There was no agreement, however, concerning the action that 
should be taken to achieve the desired stabilisation. Three alter- 
natives were before the Council: first, an automatic stabilisation 
plan such as that proposed by the experts ; secondly, an increase 
in the financial resources of the International Monetary Fund ; and 
thirdly, unilateral action by Governments. 

The outstanding feature of the experts’ plan was that it provided 
assurance to all Governments that they would have the necessary 
currency to maintain their normal imports irrespective of the success 
which other countries achieved in maintaining full employment. 
Several major criticisms of the plan were voiced. The representative 
of the International Monetary Fund maintained that the provision 
of currency could not take place as rapidly and automatically as 
the experts had suggested. In carrying out the proposed procedure, 
the Fund would have to have very full and accurate data, which 
might be difficult to obtain. He also emphasised, along with the 
Danish and United States representatives, the extreme complexity 
of the question of how far a drop in imports was attributable to a 
decrease in effective domestic demand. 

Two further objections were raised on behalf of the Fund. In 
the first place, it envisaged difficulties in administering two separate 
funds, namely, one, as proposed by the experts in which the Fund 
would be merely a go-between acting in accordance with a specific 
scheme ; and the other, as called for in its present operation, in 
which the Fund had ownership of the deposits of the member coun- 
tries. At times it would be virtually impossible to canalise the two 
currents of reserves on different principles. The Fund also objected 
to the automatic feature of the plan on the grounds that it was 
only reasonable to ask deficit countries for a strict assurance that 
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they were adopting a sound monetary policy, particularly in taking 
steps against domestic inflation. 

The United States representative feared that the introduction 
of such a plan in circumstances where a fundamental balance-of- 
payments disequilibrium still existed in many countries would 
probably serve to aggravate that disequilibrium, since it would 
enable deficit countries with inconvertible currencies to continue 
importing goods without making the readjustments required for 
balancing their economy and trade. 

Finally, the United Kingdom representative suggested that the 
experts’ plan had a serious technical difficulty in that it did not 
cover short-term capital movements. He pointed out that in spite 
of the exchange controls in effect in 1949, a very large short-term 
capital movement took place owing to variations in the length of 
time taken to make payment for current transactions, and also in a 
number of other ways which it was impossible for exchange controls 
to prevent. In reply to this criticism, Dr. Walker stated that the 
problem of short-term capital had been deliberately excluded from 
the scheme, since it was believed that the inclusion of such lending 
would strain it too far. It was the experts’ view that short-term 
capital movements could be dealt with in other ways. 

The second alternative, that of enlarging the resources of the 
International Monetary Fund, was favoured by the Danish and 
United States representatives. The representative of the Fund 
itself suggested that the “scarce currency ” clause in its Articles 
of Agreement guarded against the contingency which the experts 
feared, namely, the reduction of imports as a result of depression 
in one of the main importing countries. In such a circumstance 
the Fund might inform its member sthat the currency of the coun- 
try in question was getting short and might ask the country to lend 
its currency to the Fund. The Fund concluded, therefore, that if 
its resources were to be increased, the “ normal policy and criteria ” 
of the Fund might be applied just as easily as within the framework 
of its existing resources. 

Although the French representative was not ready to accept the 
automatic provisions of the experts’ plan, he was likewise not satisfied 
with the present rules and regulations governing the Fund’s opera- 
‘tions. First, questioning had brought out the reply that the Fund 
would intervene in the case contemplated by the experts only when 
a pre-established equilibrium had been disturbed by a cyclical 
depression. If the Fund intended to deal with cyclical fluctuations 
only in cases where a pre-established equilibrium existed, the French 
representative thought that this principle might lead to virtual 
inactivity, since in real life it was possible to have cyclical disequili- 
brium superimposed upon chronic disequilibrium. Secondly, it had 
also been brought out by questioning that, although the Fund would 
be perfectly willing to assist countries suffering from cyclical depres- 
sion, each individual case would have to be considered in the light 
of its own special circumstances. 
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Further queries were raised by Mr. Kaldor concerning the ade- 
quacy of the present structure of the Fund to meet the requirements 
of international trade stabilisation. Any proposal that its resources 
should be enlarged would encounter the same objection as that raised 
in connection with the Bank, namely, that its dollar resources were 
by no means exhausted. Therefore, it would hardly seem pertinent 
to increase the Fund’s resources except in conjunction with such 
wider reforms as would make it a more effective instrument for 
achieving the aims of international monetary stabilisation. In his 
view, the Fund’s operations must be made far more automatic than 
they were at. present. This was not intended as a criticism of the 
management of the Fund, but merely evidence of the fact that the 
Fund had in the course of negotiations preliminary to the Bretton 
Woods Agreement become an institution different from what it had 
been intended to be. As originally conceived, the Fund was to act, 
not as a lending institution, but as a kind of international central 
bank representing a considerable net addition to internativnal 
currency reserves, equivalent to gold reserves. 

The third possible alternative, suggested by the United Kingdom 
representative, was to rely on the voluntary action of national 
Governments. It received little consideration in the Council. 

The Council concluded that it was not possible at its Eleventh 
Session to formulate definitive proposals concerning the stabilisation 
of international capital movements and trade. Instead, it first 
adopted a series of principles which Governments should try to 
follow, recommending that they should : “ (a) seek to avoid, in their 
economic policies and programmes, measures which would be likely 
to have seriously adverse effects on the balance of payments or 
employment levels of other countries ; (b) in the event of a domestic 
recession, adopt, to the extent feasible, measures to offset the 
adverse effects of such recession on the balance of payments or 
employment levels of other countries ; and (c) continue to co-operate 
in investigating ways and means for preventing domestic recession 
from spreading to other countries ”. 

Secondly, the Council urged the Fund to make its resources 
available to members to meet needs arising from economic recessions 
as fully and readily as its Articles of Agreement permit. Finally, 
as noted at the end of the preceding section of this article, it requested 
the Secretary-General to appoint a group of experts to prepare, after 
seeking the views of the Fund and the Bank, a report formulating and 
analysing alternative practical ways of dealing with the problem of 
reducing the international impact of recessions that might arise. 

Considerable interest was expressed in the Council, particularly 
by the French and Pakistani representatives, concerning the impor- 
tance of encouraging mobility of labour on an international scale, and 
the final resolution refers specifically to the need to promote inter- 
national migration. Similarly, representatives of Australia, of the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation and of the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers maintained that insufficient attention 
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had: been given by the experts to international measures for the 
stabilisation of primary product prices, but no reference to such 
measures is included in the Council’s resolution. 


A Convention for Full Employment 


The Economic and Social Council had before it, during its discus- 
sions on full employment, a copy of the resolution on action against 
unemployment adopted by the 33rd Session of the International 
Labour Conference and of the discussions in the Conference which 
led to its adoption.! This resolution had suggested to Governments, 
among other things, the possibility of considering the advantages of 
an international labour Convention on full employment. In a state- 
ment before the Economic and Social Council, the I.L.O. represen- 
tative suggested that one point in such a Convention might be the 
assumption by Governments of a formal obligation to accept full 
employment as a primary objective of economic and social policy. 
Another point might be the assumption of an obligation to establish 
or designate appropriate national machinery which would be respon- 
sible for studying continuously the evolution of the employment 
situation and for making recommendations concerning the action 
to be taken to maintain full employment. 

The representative of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions suggested a more ambitious international convention 
or agreement on full employment. He proposed that each Gov- 
ernment should commit itself to: (1) the adoption and announce- 
ment of full employment targets; (2) the adoption of economic, 
financial and social policies to secure prompt and effective imple- 
mentation of its full employment pledge ; (3) co-operation to attain 
international full employment targets; (4) the provision of all 
necessary information about economic conditions and full employ- 
ment measures ; (5) co-operation under the guidance of the United 
Nations Secretariat and the International Labour Office to prepare 
an internationally co-ordinated system of economic statistics ; and 
(6) provision for adequate consultation with, and representation of, 
free trade unions in regard to all measures and institutions designed 
to implement the convention or agreement. 

The United Kingdom delegation presented a more limited 
proposal for an international convention. It suggested that Gov- 
ernments should conclude an agreement on measures to prevent the 
spread of depression from one country to others by preventing a 
decline in the aggregate supply of each Government’s currency 
to the rest of the world, and on measures to maintain a steady 
flow of capital for development purposes. The United States repre- 
tative disagreed with this proposal on the grounds that, because of 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, Nos. 3-4, September-October 
1950 : “ The Thirty-third Session of the International Labour erence : Geneva, 
June-July 1950 “ae? 229-231. For the full text of the resolution, see Industry and 
Labour, Vol. IV, No. 3, 1 August 1950, pp. 185-1388. 
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the complexity of the problem, it would not be possible to confine 
international discussions to a narrow range, as had been shown by 
the lengthy efforts needed to draft the Havana Charter. 

The resolution adopted by the Council contains no recommenda- 


tion on these lines. 


Resolution on Full Employment 


(Adopted on 15 August 1950) 


The Economic and Social Council, 

Having in mind the obligations of Members of the United Nations 
under Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter to take joint and separate action 
to promote higher standards of living, full employment and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development, 

Having considered the experts’ report on National and International 
Measures for Full Employment, the report of the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission (fifth session), and the views of various specialised 
agencies and non-governmental organisations, 

Having noted from the replies of Governments to the questionnaires on 
employment issued by the Secretary-General under Council resolution 
221 E (IX), that many countries have succeeded in maintaining satisfactory 
levels of employment, 

Having regard to the fact that, in some predominantly agricultural 
countries, figures for unemployment and underemployment may not be 
easily ascertainable and full employment goals may, if related only to 
industrial labour, lead to misleading conclusions, and that, consequently, 
it may not be possible for such countries to implement certain provisions 
of this resolution, 

Bearing in mind that a new group of experts will be appointed, as provided 
for in paragraph 22 below, for the purpose of studying the problem of 
unemployment and underemployment in underdeveloped countries, and 
that further recommendations in regard to national and international 
measures for full employment in underdeveloped countries will be con- 
sidered by the Council in the light of the report of this group of experts, 

Recognising that Governments can achieve and maintain full and pro- 
ductive employment in an expanding world economy under conditions 
ensuring fundamental political and economic freedoms to the individual, 
and being aware of the determination of peoples and Governments to 
achieve and maintain such full and productive employment, 

Concerned with the need for continuing action by Member Govern- 
ments, and by the organs and specialised agencies of the United Nations 
to implement the obligation contained in the Charter with respect to full 
employment, including the reduction of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in the less developed countries, and 

Bearing in mind the close relationship, in a free and expanding world 
economy, between high and stable levels of domestic employment, interna- 
tional capital movements, and imports and exports, 





1 The resolution of 11 ee 1949 in pursuance of which the report of the 
group of experts was prep f 
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. WITH THE OBJECT OF ENSURING REGULAR SYSTEMATIC CONSIDERATION 
OF EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS BY THE COUNCIL 


1. Decides to place on the Council agenda once each year, 
in 1951, for consideration in the light of economic trends, the jeties 
of achieving and maintaining full employment with progressively improv- 
ing levels of production, trade and consumption, and maintenance of or 
progress towards the achievement of equilibrium in balances of payments ; 


B. WITH THE OBJECT OF ENCOURAGING THE ADOPTION OF EFFECTIVE 
DOMESTIC FULL EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 


2. Recommends that each Government : 

(a ) publish annually a statement of its economic objectives for the 
ensuing year or for such longer period as may be appropriate, making 
special reference to the purposes set out in Articles 55 and 56 of the United 
Nations Charter, and being accompanied, wherever practicable, by a state- 
ment of quantitative goals or forecasts relating to employment, production, 
consumption, investment or such other pertinent measurable economic 
factors as may be significant indicators of the trends of its economy ; and 

(6) publish as soon and as precisely as is practicable the standard by 
which it defines the meaning of full employment as a continuing objective 
of policy, such standard being expressed, wherever possible, in terms either 
of employment percentages or of absolute numbers of unemployed or in 
ranges of such percentages or numbers ; and thereafter publish such revised 
standard as may become necessary from time to time ; 


3. Recommends that each Government formulate, announce, and 
periodically review, in the light of current and foreseeable economic trends, 
the policies, programmes and techniques which it intends to pursue for 
the purpose of achieving such objectives, goals and standard as it may 
set for itself under paragraph 2 above, with particular reference to : 

(a) measures, such as the adaptation of fiscal, credit, monetary, invest- 
ment, wage and price policies, to promote steady economic expansion ; 

(6) measures to combat recessionary tendencies, such as measures to 
influence the volume of investment, to increase the flexibility of budget 
and fiscal policies, and to prevent undue fluctuations in the incomes of 
primary producers ; 

(c) special corrective measures, whether of a discretionary or of an 
automatic type, to meet emergency unemployment situations that may 
arise ; 

(d) measures to avoid inflation and to prevent excessive increases 
in the price level ; and 

(e) measures to promote the geographic and occupational mobility 
of labour ; 


4. Recommends that each Government keep continuously under review 
the adequacy of. its organisational and technical arrangements, including 
statistical services, required for the formulation and pursuit of economic 
goals, policies and programmes and the analysis of economic trends ; 


5. Recommends that, in connection with the information required 
by the Secretary-General under Council resolution 221 E (IX), each 
Government furnish him, upon request, with full information concerning 
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economic trends, the full employment standard, domestic economic objectives 
and—where appropriate—goals or forecasts, and domestic policies and 
programmes, as referred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 above ; 


6. Invites the International Labour Organisation to take all feasible 
further steps towards the practical implementation of the recommenda- 
tions of the Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians in 
order to facilitate international comparability of employment and unem- 
ployment data with special reference to their use in the formulation of 
full employment standards and annual employment goals, policies and 
programmes ; 


7. Requests the Secretary-General : 

(a) to amend the questionnaires being issued under Council resolution 
221 E (LX) so as to include the items referred to in paragraph 5 above, 
and to send to Governments the first issue of the amended questionnaire 
as soon as possible ; 

(b) to assemble and analyse the reports submitted by uwovernments 
in response to this questionnaire so as to facilitate the task of the Economic, 
Employment and Development Commission as set out in paragraph 8 
below ; and in particular to analyse the statistical basis of the full employ- 
ment standards published under subparagraph 2 (b) above; and 

(c) to transmit the reports and analyses prepared under (b) above, 
together with such special studies as he may have prepared, to the Econo- 
mic, Employment and Development Commission ; and 


8. Requests the Economic, Employment and Development Commis- 
sion, in consultation with the representatives of the appropriate specialised 
agencies, to examine the reports, analyses and studies transmitted to it 
by the Secretary-General under subparagraph 7 (c) above in the light of 
current and foreseeable economic trends and with reference to their possible 
effects on the world economic situation, for the purpose of : 

(a) calling attention to the repercussions of the goals, policies and 
programmes of the various Governments upon the economic situation of 
other countries; and 

(6) formulating significant problems of international concern that 
may arise for consideration by the Council and recommending proposals 
for action by the Council ; 


C. WITH THE OBJECT OF ENCOURAGING EFFECTIVE INTERNATIONAL FULL 
EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 


I 


9. Recommends that each Government intensify its efforts, while 
pursuing its employment and other domestic goals, to achieve and maintain 
equilibrium in its balance of payments ; such equilibrium should be at the 
highest possible level of mutually beneficial trade and should be charac- 
terised, inter alia, by : 

(a) conditions of trade involving, along the lines envisaged in the 
relevant international agreements : (i) the absence of quantitative restric- 
tions on international trade imposed for balance-of-payments reasons and 
of exchange restrictions on current account transactions (as defined in the 
Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund), (ii) a reduced 
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level of other trade barriers, and (iii) a minimum of discrimination in the 
application of such trade, monetary or investment restrictions as may 
still exist ; 

(b) a level of reserves of convertible currencies and gold which would 
be sufficient to enable a country to meet normal fluctuations in its receipts 
of foreign exchange ; and 

(c) an increased and stable flow of international investment funds ; 


10. Recommends that each Government furnish the Secretary-General, 
upon his request, in connection with its replies to the questionnaires being 
issued under Council resolution 221 E (1X) with estimates of its balance- 
of-payments position, and information on its related economic policies for 
the ensuing year and, when appropriate, for a longer period ; 


11. Recommends that each Government furnish the Secretary-General 
within six months after receipt of the special questionnaire referred to in 
subparagraph 13 (a) below with quantitative estimates of the main elements 
of the balance of international payments that it hopes to attain by 1954, 
and a classification of its estimated trade by major commodities or groups 
of commodities which are important in its foreign trade, making clear to 
what extent the conditions set forth in paragraph 9 above are assumed 
to have been realised ; 


12. Requests the Secretary-General : 

(a) to amend the questionnaires being issued under Council resolution 
221 E (1X) so as to cover the items referred to in paragraph 10 above ; 

(b) to assemble and analyse the reports submitted by Governments 
under paragraph 10 above so as to facilitate the task of the Economic, 
Employment and Development Commission as set out in paragraph 14 
below ; 

(c) to continue to make special studies concerning the international 
aspects of the full employment problem ; and 

(d) to transmit the reports, analyses and studies prepared under 
subparagraphs (b) and (¢) above to the Economic, Employment and Deve- 
lopment Commission ; 


13. Requests the Secretary-General : 

(a) to prepare, with the advice of suitable experts, and to issue to 
Governments as soon as conveniently possible, a special questionnaire for 
the purpose set out in paragraph 11 above, and, in carrying out this task, 
to take full account of similar work being undertaken by other international 
organisations in such a way as to avoid laying any unnecessary burden on 
Governments ; 

(6) to appoint a group of three independent experts, and to furnish 
them with such assistance as may be necessary to enable them to submit, 
on their own responsibility, to the Economic, Employment and Develop- 
ment Commission a report analysing and commenting on the replies to the 
questionnaires received from Governments with a view to assisting the Com- 
mission to carry out the task assigned to it under paragraph 14 below ; 

(c) to undertake and, if practicable, to annex to the report referred 
to in (b) above an analysis of the changes in demand for and supply of 
the principal commodities in international trade which might be expected 
to occur in the light of the data supplied by Governments under paragraph 11 
above and other relevant material; and 
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14, Requests the Economic, Employment and Development Com- 
mission, in consultation with representatives of the appropriate specialised 
agencies, to examine the reports, analyses and studies submitted to it 
under subparagraphs 12 (d), 13 (b) and 13(c) above, in the light of 
current and foreseeable economic trends and with reference to their possible 
effects on the world economic situation, for the purpose of : 

(a) calling attention to any major problems which appear likely to arise 
in the light of the information supplied by Governments regarding inter- 
national transactions, policies and programmes ; 

(b) recommending proposals with respect to international policies and 
programmes for Council consideration and action ; and 

(ce) enabling the Council at its fourteenth session to consider the report 
prepared under subparagraph 13 (b) above, together with the Commission’s 
comments and recommendations ; 


II 


15. Recommends that Governments : 

(a) achieve and maintain, to the extent feasible, a high level and regular 
rate of flow of international investment capital for development purposes ; 

(b) strive to prevent lapses in the flow of international investment 
resulting from or associated with economic recessions ; and 

(c) continue to co-operate in efforts to achieve these results by both 
national and international measures ; 


16. Recommends that Governments : 

(a) seek to avoid, in their economic policies and programmes, measures 
which would be likely to have seriously adverse effects on the balance 
of payments or employment levels of other countries ; 

(6) in the event of a domestic recession, adopt, to the extent feasible, 
measures to offset the adverse effects of such recession on the balance of 
payments or employment levels of other countries ; and 

(c) continue to co-operate in investigating ways and means for pre- 
venting domestic recession from spreading to other countries ; 


17. Urges the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
while achieving and maintaining in ordinary times a high level and steady 
rate of flow of international investments for economic development, to 
utilise in case of recession, all practicable opportunities of increasing its 
resources, in order to expend the volume of its lending, inter alia, by making 
fullest use of its borrowing capacity ; 


18. Urges the International Monetary Fund to make its resources 
available to its members to meet needs arising from economic recessions 
as fully and readily as its Articles of Agreement permit ; 


19. Requests the Secretary-General to appoint a group of three to five 
experts to make technical studies and, after seeking the views of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, to prepare a report in accordance with the objective 
of paragraphs 15 and 16 above, formulating and analysing alternative 
practical ways of dealing with the problem of reducing the international 
impact of recessions that may arise, the report to be submitted to the 
Secretary-General and issued on the responsibility of the expert group ; 
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20. Requests the Economic, Employment and Development Commis- 
sion to study the report prepared under paragraph 19 above and to make 
recommendations thereon to the Council at its fourteenth session ; and 


21. Recommends that the Governments, the specialised agencies 
concerned and the Secretary-General pursue the action already undertaken 
in the field of migration, taking into consideration the importance of facili- 
tating the international mobility of labour for the solution of the problems 
of full employment ; 


D. WITH THE OBJECT OF FACILITATING THE COUNCIL’S FURTHER CONSI- 
DERATION OF THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT, PARTICULARLY IN THE 
LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


22. Requests the Secretary-General to appoint a small group of experts 
to prepare, in the light of the current world economic situation and of the 
requirements of economic development, a report on unemployment and 
underemployment in underdeveloped countries, and the national and 
international measures required to reduce such unemployment and under- 
employment, the report to be issued on the responsibility of the expert 
group ; to give every assistance to the group of experts in the preparation 
of this report and, in particular, keep the group informed of work already 
done or currently being undertaken in this field by the United Nations 
and the specialised agencies, and to transmit the report to Member Govern- 
ments ; and 


23. Requests the Economic, Employment and Development Commis- 
sion to examine the report prepared by the group of experts and to submit 
to the Council, at an early session, any comments and recommendations 
for action which seem to it appropriate ; and 


E. WITH THE OBJECT OF FACILITATING THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THIS 
RESOLUTION 


24. Recommends that the Secretary-General and the appropriate 
specialised agencies provide, within their capacities, technical assistance to 
Governments, upon their request, for the purpose of carrying out this 
resolution ; and 


25. Requests the Secretary-General : 

(a) in carrying out the tasks under paragraphs 7, 12 and 13 above to 
co-operate and consult with the specialised agencies concerned and other 
appropriate bodies in order to avoid duplication ; and 

(6) to take all appropriate measures to ensure that action under this 
resolution is initiated without delay. 





Payment by Results in the Building 
Industry 


Evidence of the growing importance attached to systems of payment 
by results in the construction industry may be found in the fact that they 
formed one of the items on the agenda of the annual General Meeting 
of the International Federation of Building and Public Works held 
at Venice in September 1950.1 The subject is also one to which the 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee of the 
I.L.0. has paid some attention, and it is touched on briefly in the 
General Report prepared for the forthcoming Third Session of the 
Committee (Geneva, February 1951).* 

In view of the suggestion that these systems tend to raise producti- 
vity—a matter of particular urgency in the building industry in virtually 
every country—it may be of interest to review the experience already 
gained in this field. Information is accordingly given in the following 
pages on the extent to which the systems are applied, on the nature of 
the systems in operation in various countries and on the results obtained.* 


PREVALENCE OF SYSTEMS OF PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


Systems of payment by results are known to be applied in the 
building industry of a number of European countries. They are 
particularly widespread in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
the Scandinavian countries ; are fairly general in Finland, Greece, 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom; and are found to a 
small extent in France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland. 

On the other hand, in Australia, Belgium, Canada, New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa and the United States, building workers 
are generally paid by the hour. A study of the prevalence of incentive 
pay in the United States in 1945 and 1946 found no such schemes 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: Industry and Labour, Vol. IV, No. 12, 
15 December 1950, pp. 502-504. 

* The whole subject of payment by results is to be discussed by a meeting 
of experts convened by the I.L.0. at Geneva in April 1951. 

? In the preparation of this survey, considerable use has been made of the 
reports submitted by the affiliated federations to the aforementioned meeti 
of the International Federation of Building and Public Works (which was attend 
by ° representative of the I.L.O.). Other sources are cited in the course of the 
article. 
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in operation in the construction industry. An examination of several 
collective agreements for the Canadian building industry shows 
that piece work is not customary. 

In some countries piece work is specifically prohibited. For 
example, in Australia clause 15 of the New South Wales arbitration 
award governing the conditions of work of carpenters, joiners and 
bricklayers prohibits piece work ; and the South African industrial 
council agreement for the building and monumental masonry 
industries in Transvaal, dated 23 April 1948, which is typical of 
the various industrial council agreements for these industries, 
provides that the— 


. . + giving out by employers or the performance by employees of 
work on a piece-work basis is prohibited, or any system of payment of 
labour by which earnings of an employee are based or calculated partly or 
wholly upon quantity or measurement of the work performed. The pro- 
visions of this clause shall apply, notwithstanding the fact that the 
employee may supply a small quantity of the material or plant required. 


Clause 20 of the New Zealand award for builders, labourers, 
quarry workers, tunnellers and general labourers dated 8 October 
1948 (not applicable in Otago) provides that “ workers covered by 
this award shall be prohibited from working piece work except in 
the case of mutual agreement between the workers’ union and the 
employers’ union ”. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXISTING SYSTEMS 


There are three main types of systems of payment by results in 
operation in various countries : piece-work systems ; bonus systems ; 
and contract systems. Sometimes, more than one system will be 
in use, depending on the nature of the work. Under the contract 
system, which is applied more particularly in Bulgaria and the 
Scandinavian countries, workers are guaranteed specified rates of 
wages for every hour worked, but are paid according to the amount 
of work done. The piece rates for the different operations are set 
out in detailed lists, which in the Scandinavian countries are the 
subject of collective bargaining, and in Bulgaria of legislation. 
The procedure followed in the elaboration and application of the 
list for house-building in Sweden, which contains some 10,000 different 
rates and regulations, is typical of that in the other North European 
countries and to some extent in the Netherlands. Hence, in the 





1 Cf. “ Incentive Pay in. American Industry 1945/1946”, in Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1947. PP: 585-538. For rates of pay and annual carnings of 
different categories of b workers in the United States, see U.S. Deparrt- 
MENT OF LABOR, Bureau of bor Statistics, Bulletin No. 951: Union Wages 
and Hours in the Building Trades, 1 July 1948 (Washington D.C., U.S. Govern- 
ment mers Podeaiety Office, 1940), and ANGLO-AMERICAN Counc. 0 On Pro- 
DUCTIVITY : my Fk Building (London, May 1950), pp. 151-152. 
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following review of the systems in each country, no separate reference 
is made to Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands or Norway. 


Bulgaria 


The regulations governing payment by results in the Bulgarian 
building industry were laid down in a resolution of the Council of 
Ministers of 24 February 1947, as amended on 24 July 1947, and in 
decisions of the State Planning Commission submitted to the Council 
on 3 January 1948.1 They provide for three systems: payment 
by percentage, by the piece and by the “ norm ” or standard ; the 
third is to be adopted wherever possible. 


Payment by percentage. The worker is paid either a percentage 
of the total income of the undertaking in question, calculated on the 
value of output (co-operative undertakings), or a percentage of the 
value of output. 


Piece-work payment. In this system payment is made by the 
piece produced only in the case of the production of finished goods, 
or it may be made for every unit produced. 


Payment by the norm. Payment is made for a fixed number of 
units, to be produced in a fixed period, generally a working day. 
A worker who produces more than this norm is remunerated according 
to special regulations concerning bonuses. 


Czechoslovakia 


The systems of wage payment for workers in the Czechoslovak 
building industry are specified in a Decree of the Minister of Social 
Welfare dated 24 March 1947 *, which provides that all work must, 
so far as its nature allows, be done under the piece-work system ; in 
other cases payment is by time. 

For the preparation of ground and similar work, the Decree 
specifies the rates to be paid for the performance of various operations. 
The rates vary according to the type of soil. Those payable for 
digging trenches to the depth of 1 metre and loading on wheelbarrows 
thus range from 14 to 45 Czech crowns, according to category, with 
a supplement for every further metre of depth ranging from 9 to 
14 crowns. In the case of sluiceways, canals, irrigation ditches, etc., 
the rate for digging ditches 80 centimetres wide to a depth of 1 metre 
ranges from 16 to 85 crowns; for every further metre of depth, 
supplements are paid, at an increasing rate for each metre. 

Similarly, rates per unit of work done are laid down in detail 
for the different masonry, interior plastering and carpentry opera- 
tions, separate rates being fixed for skilled and for unskilled workers. 





1 Cf. Drzhaven Vestnik (Sofia), No. 56, 11 March 1947, and No. 175, 31 July 1947. 


* Cf. Sbirka Zdkoni a Nafizent Republiky Ceskoslovenské (Prague), No. 54, 
15 April 1949. =e sh 
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France 


Systems of payment by results have been increasingly applied 
in the French building industry in recent years. Although the 
methods employed vary from one undertaking to another, four main 
types can be distinguished: (a) bonus on completion of job; 
(6) payment by the task ; (c) site bonus ; and (d) the proportional 
wage. 

Bonus on completion of job. When certain undertakings consider 
that output on a particular site, or part of a site, has been satisfac- 
tory, it is their practice to grant the workers a bonus, the amount 
of which has either been agreed in advance (payment being subject 
to a sufficiently rapid execution of the work) or is determined with 
reference to the results obtained. 


Payment by the task. In this type, which has been long in use, 
the management fixes in advance, in agreement with the workers, 
the sum they will receive for completing the job. This price is paid, 
whatever the time spent on the work, it being agreed, however, 
that no worker will receive a sum less than his basic hourly rate 
multiplied by the number of hours worked. 


Site bonus. This system may take three main forms. The first 
consists in fixing in advance the number of hours considered 


as normal for the completion of the job, and in paying the 
workers part of any savings made if the work is done more 
rapidly. In the second, the undertaking estimates in advance its 
expenses and receipts in respect of the job ; once the job is completed, 
any saving on the anticipated costs is shared between the under- 
taking and the workers in a proportion agreed on beforehand. 
Lastly, the cost of the job may be worked out, generally on the basis 
of the price agreed with the customer. Once the work is completed, 
a survey is made in agreement with the general foreman and a bonus 
is paid to the workers after comparing the calculated costs with 
the total wages paid out. 

Whichever scheme is adopted, the method of distributing the 
bonus among the workers varies with the undertaking. In some 
cases, the distribution is made according to proportions fixed before- 
hand by the parties. In others, on the contrary, it is calculated 
in proportion to the workers’ hourly rates and hours worked. Some- 
times the whole and sometimes only a percentage (fixed arbitrarily 
by the management) of the savings are distributed as a bonus. 
In many undertakings the senior executives receive a share of the 
bonus. Often a part of the bonus is put into a reserve fund. 


Proportional wage. In contrast to the above-mentioned systems, 
that of the proportional wage depends, in general, on the results for 
the undertaking as a whole, and not for a single site. The basis for 
the proportional wage is derived from the ratio of the total wage bill 
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to the turnover of the undertaking over a period of several years 
preceding the application of the system. Once the system is intro- 
duced, this ratio is calculated for each new period (in general, three 
months), and when it falls below the normal or average percentage 
that has been adopted as a basis for the scheme, the difference 
between the amount of wages corresponding to this percentage and 
that of the wages actually paid out constitutes the wage bonus 
(sursalaire) to be shared among the workers. 

The wage bonus is generally divided into three parts. The greater 
part is immediately shared among the workers, while a smaller part 
is paid into a joint fund for the benefit of the workers. The rest is 
paid into a reserve, which covers the deficits that may arise in a 
period when the total wages paid out exceed the amount of wages 
corresponding to the basic percentage. 


Germany 


Payment by results is not very widely practised in the German 
building industry. It is only used on a large scale for certain 
special work (e.g., plastering) in large cities such as Berlin, Hamburg, 
Hanover and Munich. The collective agreement of 17 April 1950 
which at present governs conditions in the building trades in Western 
Germany merely regulates the method of payment by results. The 
relevant clause reads as follows : 


For work paid for according to results, a sum must be paid weekly 
which may not be less than the gross scheduled rates. The final statement 
must be made up not later than a fortnight after the job is finished. Should 
the work last several months, interim payments must be made every month. 


The usual method is to draw up an agreement—generally in 
writing—for a team of workers of the same category (mason, car- 
penter, plasterer, ferro-concrete worker, etc.) and covering a clearly 
defined job. The agreement also mentions accessory work (e.g., 
scaffolding, conveying materials, machine operators, etc.), stating 
whether it is included in the price or paid separately. The teams 
generally appoint a leader, who is authorised by the workers to 
sign the agreement and check measurements and payments. 

Agreements of this kind are not made in the case of single workers, 
except for special small jobs, when the basis is similar. 

In public works undertakings, payment by results is seldom 
adopted, for the progress of the work depends on the output of the 
machines (mechanical shovels, concrete mixers, etc.) and not on 
the workers. 





1 A system similar to that of the proportional wage, known as the “ output 
fund” system, is applied in a few undertakings. tl 
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Greece 


The following systems of payment by results have been tried 
and put into operation in Greece : 


Payment by the piece or work unit. This system has been success- 
fully applied in industry in the case of products which, owing to 
their nature, are made in separate parts; the payment is settled 
in advance for each team of skilled or semi-skilled workers and 
divided among them. In the construction industry the system has 
been applied, and is still in force, for earthwork, concrete, transport 
of materials, etc. 


Time schemes. In this case, should the output exceed the pre- 
determined normal output for eight hours’ work, bonuses are distri- 
buted to the team of workers employed during the fixed time. 

This system has been found successful more particularly when 
the job is carried out by a subcontractor, who may be a foreman 
or superintendent. The work done is evaluated and the pay fixed 
according to output, either for the whole of the job, or for completed 
parts or work units. 


Points system. In this case, the bonuses are distributed equally 
between all the workers, or in proportion to their wages. 


Bonus on completion of job. These bonuses are fixed by the 
contractor on completion of the job, according to the results obtained. 


Italy 


In Italy payment by time is more widespread than payment 
by results. One of the systems of payment by results in force 
is somewhat similar to that applied in Sweden. The system which 
is in use in the United Kingdom has also been applied in various cases 
in Italy. Under a new collective agreement for the building and 
allied trades, the contractor must pay the worker a wage equivalent 
to at least 109 per cent. of the minimum basic wage in every case 
where a system of payment of results is applied. 


Poland 


Provisions for the application of a piece-work system and a 
bonus system in the Polish building industry are laid down in the 
collective agreement for the industry dated 7 May 1949. 

Under the piece-work system, the workers are required to pro- 
duce a minimum output in a specified period. The bonus system 
is applied only in cases where conditions prevent the application 
of piece work. The rates of bonus amount to 40 per cent. of the daily 
wages specified in the agreement for eight different categories of 
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workers. The authorities responsible for fixing wages and cate- 
gories, that is to say, the qualifications committee of the works 
council for the undertaking in question and the trade unions con- 
cerned, estimate the basic rates of output for the various categories 
of workers according to the list of standards and prices for units 
of production in the building industry specified in the collective 
agreement. 


Sweden 


As mentioned above, the contract system of payment by results 
is in general use in the Swedish housebuilding industry. There 
are two special piece-rate lists (which also include regulations govern- 
ing the measuring of work), one for Stockholm and one for the 
remainder of the country. They form part of the collective agree- 
ments between the Federation of Swedish Building Employers on 
the one hand and the central organisations of building workers 
on the other. Such agreements are generally made for one year, 
with automatic extension year by year unless notice is given three 
months before the expiry date. It has happened that the same 
piece rates have remained unaltered for eight years, but recently 
revisions have been made practically every year. 

Since the lists are intended to be applicable for all types of 
building work, the rates have had to be fixed in great detail and can 
in their turn be divided into basic rates and supplements. There is, 
for instance, a basic hourly rate for plastering with lime mortar on 
a brick wall, with special supplements for corners and angles, for 
higher floors than normal, for plastering window-splays, for fillisters, 
for thicker plaster than normal, etc. 

Piece work is carried out by joint contract with seven main 
groups of workers, namely : bricklayers and plasterers ; carpenters 
and joiners; concrete workers; reinforcers; road blasters and 
excavator operators ; bricklayers’ labourers ; and general labourers. 
Each group on a particular site operates jointly, and the earnings 
are shared among the members of the group equally per hour 
worked. 

The work is measured at intervals according to the stage reached. 
The intervals may be considerable on large projects, but do not 
exceed three months. During the interval the workers receive an 
advance corresponding to the hourly rate fixed by the agreement. 
After the quantity survey has been made, wages are calculated 
according to the piece-rate list, the advance payment is deducted 
from the sum so obtained, and the balance, known as the surplus, 
is paid out. 

In cases where work has to be done that cannot be rated, the 
workers are paid by the hour. Provision is made, however, for the 
conclusion of special local agreements between the local organisations 
of employers and workers (not between employer and worker direct) 
to fix rates for a particular job at a particular site, as a rule, for large 
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projects not covered by the piece-rate lists. These “ free piece-work 
contracts” are becoming more general, but cannot altogether 
eliminate the need for payment by the hour in certain cases. A 
man’s working time is therefore divided into his time employed on 
piece work and other time, which is called day work and is paid by 
the hour. Day work occurs, for instance, when a worker is held up 
for various reasons, such as waiting for materials, or when he con- 
siders that he is entitled to extra pay because of the difficult cireum- 
stances in which the piece work is being performed, such as bad 
weather. <A record is kept for each worker showing the number of 
his hours on piece work and on day work, respectively. 

The system may be illustrated by the figures for a Stockholm 
bricklaying job carried out during the period 12 February to 
26 May 1950. The total number of hours spent on the job was 13,139, 
namely, 11,567.5 on piece work and 1,571.5 on day work. The 
basic hourly wage was 2.09 crowns. The payment for piece work 
according to the quantity survey amounted to 57,447.96 crowns, or 
an average of 4.97 crowns an hour. The surplus payable at the 
end of the job—57,447.96 crowns less the hourly rate for 
11,567.5 hours, or 24,129.25 crowns—was thus 33,318.71 crowns. 

The total earnings of the workers during the period were 60,742.31 
crowns (57,447.96 crowns on piece work+3,294.35 crowns on day 
work), giving an average of 4.62 crowns per hour. In addition, 
however, a cost-of-living allowance of 0.52 crowns per hour is paid, 
bringing the total earnings per hour up to 5.12 crowns. Thus the 


earnings on this system of payment by results exceeded the basic 
hourly rate by nearly 140 per cent. 


Switzerland 


Systems of payment by results are not applied to any great 
extent in Switzerland. For certain operations in the building industry 
and on some public works, piece rates are specified. For example, 
in masonry work on brick walls there are agreed rates for each 
square unit laid or for each cubic unit of finished wall. Floor layers 
are paid at a rate per square unit laid. On certain public works, the 
workers employed on various roadbuilding jobs are paid up to 
50 per cent. of the sum corresponding to the difference between their 
actual output and a standard output. 


United Kingdom 


In the United Kingdom systems of payment by results have 
been in operation for many years, especially in the civil engineering 
industry. Thus the first working rule agreement made when the 
conciliation board for civil engineering construction was constituted 
in 1920 contained a provision on the subject, and such a provision 
has been included in all subsequent agreements. Rule 4 of the present 
working rule agreement provides as follows : 
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It shall be open to employers and employed on any job to agree bonus 
on output for any operation or operations on that particular job, which 
bonus shall be payable in addition to the ordinary rate. 


On the other hand, in the building industry? the working rule 
agreement made no provision for the application of a system of 
payment by results, and in the local rules of the northern region 
(Northumberland and Durham) and of the Manchester area and in 
Scotland it was expressly prohibited, although it was known that 
unofficial incentives to increased output were in operation on some 
sites. In July 1941 the Essential Work (Building and Civil Engineer- 
ing) Order introduced a system of payment by results on all scheduled 
undertakings or sites wherever practicable and desirable. This 
wartime scheme ceased to operate in March 1947 when the Order 
was withdrawn. Later in 1947, however, agreed terms of settlement 
were drawn up by the executives on behalf of the bodies adherent 
to the National Joint Council for the Building Industry in England 
and Wales regarding, among other matters, the introduction of an 
incentive system of bonus payments in the building industry in 
England and Wales. The terms were submitted to the National 
Joint Council for the Building Industry on 20 October 1947 and 
were afcepted by that body. The settlement came into effect from 
the beginning of the pay week following 16 November 1947. 

This system of payment by results provides that in respect of 
work on a particular site, job, shop or factory any employer may, 
subject to certain conditions, initiate an incentive system of bonus 
payments proportionate to the results achieved in performing a 
definite task allotted either to an individual worker, to a gang of 
workers or to a team comprising men working on the site, on the 
basis of giving a worker of average ability and capacity a reasonable 
opportunity to achieve on such work earnings 20 per cent. higher 
than those yielded by the normal prescribed rate. The appropriate 
target and bonus payments must be fixed beforehand by the employer 
or his agent and then agreed to by the employees concerned and, 
unless material changes in circumstances occur, are not to be altered 
during the operation of the scheme on the particular job. After 
the target and bonus payments have been fixed, the bonus earnings 
of the individual worker are dependent entirely on the results 
achieved and thus may prove to be more or less than the level of 
20 per cent. above the normal rate. 


EFFECTS OF SYSTEMS OF PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


Judging from the reports which employers’ organisations in 
the building industry in many European countries prepared on the 





1 The particulars given here for the building industry are largely reproduced 
from International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 5, November 1948, pp. 637-643 : 
“Payment b Results in the Building and Civil ’ Enginee Industries in the 
United Kingdom ”, to which reference may be made for further information. 
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subject of systems of payment by results for submission to the 
recent general meeting of the International Building and Public 
Works Federation, such systems have in practice proved satis- 
factory both from the employers’ and from the workers’ point of 
view and have been successful in raising output in varying degrees. 
For example, the Danish employers’ organisation stated that the 
piece-work system had resulted in increased efficiency. Further, 
the detailed price lists, by rendering local negotiations on piece rates 
prior to commencement of a job unnecessary, had improved labour 
relations. On the other hand, it considered that the rigidity of the 
system tended to impede the introduction of improved techniques, 
since it might be difficult to obtain a reduction in piece rates already 
fixed. In Finland, it was felt that the current piece-work system, 
which had been the result of a lengthy period of trial and error, was, 
despite its shortcomings, satisfactory to both employers and workers. 
The piece rates were such that a skilled worker working at a “ normal 
piece-work speed ” (naturally higher than that on time work) could 
earn from 50 to 100 per cent. more than on time work. In Sweden, 
the report of the employers’ organisations summarised the main 
advantages and disadvantages of that country’s system of payment 
by results in the following terms : 


Advantages. 

(a) The system is conducive to high working intensity . . . 

(b) Rates are fixed in advance. The contractor knows what to base 
his calculations on. No negotiations between employer and operative are 
necessary at the site. Previously the employer and operatives had the 
right of mutual agreement on wages for work for which no rates were fixed 
or for which the lists were inapplicable. In negotiations over free types of 
work, operatives often exercised undue pressure by refusing to commence 
work before the wage was agreed. By the terms of agreements, operatives 
are under an obligation to perform work for which rates have not been 
fixed against an hourly wage, but this regulation was not observed. The 
system led to very high rates for such types of work and to uncontrolled 
practices . . . Now the site manager is practically freed from this type 
of negotiation. 

(c) Quantity surveys and calculation of wages are now done practically 
without the co-operation of the site manager, whose work is thus lightened. 
Operatives themselves have an interest in keeping up production. The 
number of foremen can be reduced. 


Disadvantages. 

(a) It is difficult to reduce wage costs by the introduction of new methods. 
Piece rates are admittedly based on certain given assumptions as regards 
methods and machinery, but in practice it is difficult to get rates reduced 
for simplification of work such as by the employment of better machinery. 

(b) The great difference in earnings between piece work and a normal 
hourly wage makes it difficult to get operatives to work by the hour. 

(c) Thus even if operatives are against working a large number of hours 
on day work, they have a great interest in obtaining day work on more 
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or less fictitious grounds. If an operative is interrupted for half an hour in his 
work, he is anxious to make it known that the interruption lasted half an hour. 
If he has done work which indisputably is not included in the piece-work 
agreement in 2 hours, he is not unlikely to claim that it took 2% hours. 
To supervise all details of the work and account for the time correctly is 
impossible. There are thus daily discussions between the foreman and a 
representative appointed by the operatives at the conclusion of work about 
how much time shall be paid by results and how much by the hour. Opera- 
tives have a tendency to count time which should in reality be paid accord- 
ing to results as time to be paid by the hour... 


(d) A serious drawback in payment by results is that quality tends to 
fall off. The operatives are out to produce as much as possible. This draw- 
back is particularly noticeable in the more manual types of work. 


(e) It can be said generally that payment by results produces a certain 
lack of flexibility in the carrying out of work. The various teams of opera- 
tives are really to be considered as subcontractors. The piece-rate list and 
the collective agreement are their contract . . . Each team wishes to 
run its work in the most advantageous manner for itself. Whenever any 
interruption occurs, claims are lodged for compensation. A co-ordination 
of the work of the different teams so as to eliminate interruptions and arrange 
for the different jobs to proceed precisely in the order and at the time most 
suitable for the whole is often impossible to achieve. 


It cannot be denied that the system is complicated and attended by 
many drawbacks, yet nobody has been seriously prepared to suggest that 
it could be done away with. Earnings are very high, and much higher, . 
compared to the hourly wage, than in other industries. But the conviction 
exists that it would be more costly to work with hourly wages, even dis- 
regarding the indirect extra costs of the larger number of operatives or the 
longer time required to complete a project. 


For the building industry in France, the employers stated that 
the undertakings applying systems of payment by results were 
satisfied with the results which had been obtained so far as increased 
productivity was concerned. The increase in workers’ earnings 
varied according to circumstances, but was generally from 5 to 25 
per cent. above what would have been earned on time work, and 
in some cases 50 per cent., or even 100 per cent. In Germany, 
the employers considered that the results were conclusive wherever 
a system of payment by results had been employed ; experiments 
carried out in the industry had shown that this system of payment 
was the best. In Switzerland, on the other hand, the employers 
stated that they could not come to any practical useful conclusion 
regarding the value of systems of payment by results. They main- 
tained, in particular, that the quality of the work was affected, 
although it appeared that when applied to public works these systems 
were more successful. 

Rather more definite statements can be made as to the results 
of the working of the system of payment by results which has been 
in operation in the building and construction industry in the United 
Kingdom, since the position has been investigated from time to 
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time by various official committees. Thus, the committee appointed 
by the Minister of Health in June 1947 to investigate the cost of 
housebuilding concluded in a first report, which was submitted 
to the Minister on 30 June 1948, that— 


Although full information about the working of the present scheme 
of incentive payments is not yet available, it is clear that a substantial 
raising of output would be necessary to cover the additional cost of the 
postulated bonus payments together with the November 1947 wage increase. 
The extent to which such an increase in output can be achieved will of 
course depend upon the extent to which supplies of materials can be made 
available to meet the additional demand. 


This committee submitted a second report? to the Minister 
on 20 February 1950, in which it drew the following conclusions 
as to the effect of the incentive schemes : 


The extent to which incentive schemes have been introduced follow- 
ing the October 1947 agreement has varied from one area to another. Our 
evidence shows that, over the country as a whole, schemes have been 
operated on about one contract in three, but that as they have been applied 
mainly on the larger contracts, they have covered about half of the houses 
completed in October 1949. 

The incentives agreement was of an experimental character and subject 
to review after two years. The details of schemes to be operated were 
' left to be worked out between the contractor and the operatives on each 
contract, and as a result many different types of scheme have been tried. 
Some schemes were introduced almost immediately and others rather 
later as new contracts were begun. The results achieved, in relation to the 
level of productivity obtaining on the particular contract at the time of 
introduction of a scheme, varied widely ; on some contracts well-designed 
schemes have been taken up with enthusiasm and goodwill by both sides 
and there has been a considerable improvement in productivity, but on 
others the effect has been small. 

Our sample of contracts completed in 1949 . . . included many 
contracts on which incentive schemes had been in operation, and, together 
with evidence from other sources, has enabled us to arrive at the con- 
clusions set out below. These conclusions allow for the fact that incentive 
schemes have most often been used on the larger contracts, on which site 
man-hours per house are on average rather lower than on small contracts . . . 

It is clear from the evidence available to us that during the experimental 
period of two years a definite saving in man-hours has usually been asso- 
ciated with the operation of incentive schemes. The extent of the saving 
has varied widely, but the general indications are that the average reduc- 
tion has been some 300 to 400 site man-hours per house in addition to 
savings attributable to other causes. This average saving has, of course, 





1 Ministry oF Heattu: The Cost of eee po - First Report of the 


Committee of Inquiry 4 ae by the Minister of th (London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1948), p. 57. 

2 It should be noted that the report was confined to an in igation of the 
costs of houses erected by local authorities and was not with “ the 
cost of houses erected called ‘ private enterprise 


building ’ ”. 
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been influenced by contracts where incentives have applied to the later 
stages of the work only, or to certain trades only, and by the experimental 
nature of most of the schemes introduced ; therefore it does not fully repre- 
sent the saving which would have been obtained on a contract where a 
satisfactory scheme had been introduced from the commencement of the 
contract and for all operatives. If the average saving achieved, which 
was applicable to just under half the houses covered by our review, is 
expressed as an average saving over all such houses, the figure would be 
some 150 to 200 man-hours per house. 

We have estimated . . . that since 1947 the total reduction in 
man-hours for a given type of house is on average 13 per cent.—equivalent 
to some 400 man-hours for the 1949 typical house. It thus follows that 
of this average reduction in man-hours rather less than half has been asso- 
ciated with the introduction of the incentives agreement of October 1947 
and its application in varying degrees to just under half the houses built.’ 
Rather more than half of the average reduction in man-hours is due to 
other causes .. . 

The evidence which we have received about the financial effect of incentive 
schemes shows that the greater part of the saving in direct wages on most 
schemes is paid out in bonus. There are in addition savings in labour 
on-costs, plant charges and general overhead expenses consequent on 
the more rapid completion of contracts, but it appears that generally these 
have been largely offset by the cost of administering the schemes. 

The effect of these various factors in a typical case in which a saving 
of 350 man-hours has been coupled with a bonus payment of £35 may 
be illustrated as follows : 


Wages equivalent of 350 man-hours 

Labour on-cost equivalent of 350 man-hours . . 

Reduction in overheads and plant charges by more 
rapid completion 


Bonus paid 
Cost of administering incentive scheme . . . 


Net saving per house. .. . 


The above figures are necessarily only illustrative because of the wide 
variations in man-hours saved ; because the amount paid out in bonus for 
any given saving in man-hours varies according to the nature of the scheme 
adopted ; and because the cost per house of administering the scheme 
depends upon the size of the contract and the organisation of the firm 
concerned. It does, however, seem from the evidence we have that in most 
cases during the period to October 1949 there has been a net saving in 
cost per house attributable to the operation of an incentive scheme, and 
that on average this saving might be of the order of £15 per house. _ 

The full saving in cost achieved by the introduction of incentive schemes 
may not in all cases have accrued to the benefit of the local authority, 
but it is to be anticipated that as increased experience of the results of 





1 The reduction in man-hours ee to the operation of the 


incentive payment scheme is thus somewhat less than 6.5 per cent. This means 
that about 6.5 per cent. more local authority houses could be completed in a 
tee time as a result of the introduction of this scheme on the local authority 


using projects. 
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such schemes is gained by contractors, the normal processes of competi- 
tion will ensure that tenders will reflect the saving. 

Further improvement in output and consequent reduction in cost must 
principally depend on increased effort on the part of both employers and 
operatives. Considerable experience of operating incentive schemes has 
now been gained and, with the co-operation of both sides of the industry 
in all parts of the country, incentive schemes could be more generally 
applied and play an important part in securing further reductions in man- 
hours with some consequent reduction in cost.! 


Further evidence as to the effect of the incentive schemes was 
given by the working party on building which was set up in July 1948 
by the Minister of Works and submitted its report to him on 
11 January 1950. It made the following statement in this regard : 


In England and Wales incentive schemes are being more widely adopted 
and we understand that once introduced by a firm they are rarely discon- 
tinued .. . 

The Ministry of Works carried out a pilot investigation into productivity 
in the house construction industry in England and Wales during 1949, and 
although the survey was based on a comparatively small sample of 163 
contracts and did not cover the whole of the country, its results are never- 
theless of considerable interest, and represent an attempt to measure by 
sampling techniques the national level of productive efficiency, the changes 
which have occurred therein and the effect of such factors as incentive 
payments, size of contract, site organisation and the use of mechanical 
plant on the rate of output and costs of construction. 

The conclusions drawn concerning the effects of incentive payments 
on productivity and costs were that a saving in man-hours which more than 
offset the additional labour cost resulted from the payment of bonus and 
that total costs appeared to be reduced by more than the net saving in 
labour cost. This latter result was probably due to some saving on labour 
on-costs or on site organisation or on mechanical plant costs arising out of 
the operation of the incentive schemes. 

We have received evidence from various other sources indicating that 
incentive schemes have been a means of increasing productivity and lower- 
ing building costs. It appears thus that incentive schemes have been 
operated successfully in certain places and there seems to be no reason why 
they should not prove generally beneficial. Their successful adoption 
would, however, depend on the acceptance of certain principles. These 
are, that the scheme is readily understood by the operatives, that the bonus 
is linked with output, that production or the tasks are properly planned, 
that realistic targets are set having regard to the site conditions, and that 
during the period of the work the employee can compare his output with 
the target. 

Some witnesses have expressed doubts regarding the effect of incentive 
schemes on the quality of work ; but though it is clear that certain specially 
skilled work is unsuitable for bonusing, there is no evidence to show that 
bonused work is generally of inadequate quality. Work of poor or inade- 
quate quality on sites where incentive schemes are operating can usually 
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be dealt with by improving supervision. Once the quality of work has 
reached a certain standard it should normally be output that is required 
rather than higher quality. Difficulties are liable to arise if certain work 
cannot be bonused, but we do not think that they are such as need prejudice 
the general adoption of incentive schemes. 

The terms of the joint agreement of October 1947, so far as they relate 
to incentive schemes, are, we understand, to be reviewed by the parties to 
the agreement in the near future in the light of the experience gained in 
the working of these schemes. We cannot foretell the result of this review, 
but it is clear to us that an appropriate system of incentive schemes is an 
imperative requirement if output in the industry is to be adequately increased, 
particularly under conditions of full employment. We do not overlook 
the practical difficulties, and we recognise that there is in some parts of 
the industry, and not only among the trade unions, an ingrained suspicion 
or dislike of bonusing, but we believe these difficulties can be overcome and 
we very much hope, therefore, that the result of the review to which we 
have referred will be to continue the operation of incentive schemes subject 
to any modifications which may be necessary.} 





2 Mnusrey or Works: Working P. Report: Building (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1950), pp. 82-83. ities 





STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes on the Tables on Unemployment 
and Employment, Consumer Prices, 
Wages and Hours of Work 


These explanatory notes, relating to the principal methods of com- 
pilation of the different types of statistics, are published each year in 
the January issue of the Review. 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review are compiled 
by the International Labour Office from figures published or com- 
municated by the statistical authorities of the various countries. 
Unemployment figures and percentages, employment indices and 
indices of general consumer prices and food prices are published 
every month. Beginning with the current issue, statistics of the 
general level of wages and hours of work, hitherto published quar- 
terly, will alternate monthly with those of wages and hours of work 
in manufacturing. 

Most of the series given in the form of index numbers are com- 
puted by the Office with the base 1937 = 100, but in the case of 
series for which a 1937 base cannot be used the index figures are 
printed in italics. 

There are many differences in the methods of compilation of 
these statistics in different countries!, the more important of which 
are indicated, so far as possible, in the table headings. They must 
be taken into account in interpreting the figures, and international 
comparisons are possible only with substantial reservations. In 
general, the fluctuations in time of the various series lend themselves 
better to international comparison than do the absolute figures for 
a given date. 

In the tables on unemployment, employment, wages and hours 
of work, an essential distinction is made between the different 
kinds of statistics according to the sources of the basic data. Each 





1 Details of the methods of computation used in each country for the different 
series were given in the June 1948-August 1949 issues of the Review (cost of living, 
June-November 1948 ; unemployment, December 1948 ; employment, January- 
March 1949 ; wages, April-August 1949). Subsequent issues indicate any changes 
in the tables, such as the introduction of new series, changes in methods of 
computation, etc. 
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kind is subject to special qualifications, which are mentioned in the 
following notes. Except in the unemployment table, the economic 
scope of each series is indicated by mention of the main industrial 
groups covered. The mention of one of these groups (e.g., mining 
or transport) does not necessarily mean that the statistics cover all 
the branches of which it is composed, but that they cover at least 
the most important ; to indicate that only a few branches are covered, 
the sign “e ” is used, but when a group is represented only by one 
or two branches of small importance (for example, “ mining ” by 
quarrying, or “ transport” by tramways), it is not mentioned in 
the heading. In some tables, these indications are supplemented 
by mention of the categories of employees covered (wage earners and 
salaried employees ; skilled and unskilled workers ; men and women). 
These distinctions should not be taken in too strict a sense ; some of 
them are based on conceptions admitting of rather widely differing 
interpretation from country to country. Finally, the mention at the 
foot of the column for each series of the number of persons covered 
by the statistics at a recent date makes it possible, by comparing 
a particular figure with the total number of workers in the category 
or economic group in the country concerned, to estimate approxi- 
mately the extent to which the series is representative. 

Figures covering the average of a quarter are shown against 
one of the months of the quarter. Annual data are averages of 
monthly or quarterly figures. 

More detailed data are published in the Year Book of Labour 
Statistics. 

Countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order 
of their English names. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The statistics of unemployment shown in table I generally 
relate to the wholly unemployed, i.e., persons able and willing 
to work who are unable to obtain employment. A few series cover 
partial unemployment also, but offer only a very imperfect measure 
of this phenomenon. Loss of working time through sickness, acci- 
dent and industrial disputes is generally not covered. So far as 
possible, the statistics are presented in the form of absolute 
numbers and of percentages. 

The numbers seeking work or registered as unemployed relate 
usually to persons unemployed on a particular day or during a 
relatively short period, such as a week; they present, therefore, 
an idea of the size of the problem of unemployment within the 
fields covered by the respective series. Fluctuations reflect not 
only seasonal and other variations in economic activity but also, 
over a period, changes in the industrial and social structure of the 
population. 

Percentages of unemployment may be calculated either by relat- 
ing the number of workers in the given group who are unemployed 
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on a particular day to the total of employed and unemployed per- 
sons in the group at the same date, or by relating the man-days 
lost through unemployment during a period to the total possible 
man-days that might have been worked during the same period by 
all the persons in the group considered. These percentages reflect 
the severity of unemployment within the fields covered by the res- 
pective series. 

The figures vary greatly in completeness and reliability, depending 
upon the type of institution furnishing the data and its degree of 
development, on the economic scope or coverage, and on the defini- 
tion of “ unemployed ” adopted. 

The statistics are limited, in the main, to wage earners, and refer 
to a less extent to salaried employees. 

Five main types of statistics may be distinguished (indicated 
in the table headings by I, II, III, IV and V): 


I. Labour force sample surveys. Although not as yet widespread, 
the sampling technique for estimating the number of the unemployed 
has proved in practice to be a satisfactory and reliable method. 
It may be considered to yield the best over-all figures on unemploy- 
ment since, in particular, it covers certain groups of persons, such 
as new workers seeking jobs but never previously employed, who 
are not included in insurance schemes. It is not affected by changes 
in legislation, administrative regulations and the like. 


II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. These, in 
general, have a broad industrial coverage and are reliable statistics. 
Their scope is determined by the insurance legislation and admi- 
nistrative regulations. The percentage of employment is found 
by comparing the number of insured unemployed with the total 
number of insured persons. The comparability of the percentages 
from country to country is of course affected by differences in the 
scope of the insurance legislation as well as by differences in the 
administrative regulations in force. Their comparability over a 
period of time within the same country is subject to reservations if 
important changes have taken place in the insurance legislation 
or in the administrative regulations governing the registration of 
the unemployed. 


III. Trade union fund returns. These series are affected by 
the conditions governing membership of the trade union as well 
as of the trade union unemployment benefit fund. They do not, 
therefore, necessarily represent all the unemployed in the industries 
or occupations covered by the trade unions; they reflect only 
unemployment among members of the funds. Moreover, the per- 
centages showing the proportion of unemployed trade union fund 





1Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFicE, Studies and Reports, Series N, No. I 
Methods of Statistics of Unemployment (Geneva, 1925); and New Series, No. 7, 
Part 1: ployment, Unemployment and Labour Force Statistics. A Study of 
Methods (Geneva, 1948). 
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members to the total membership of the fund, may not be representa- 
tive if the members of the union constitute a favoured group from 
the point of view of the incidence of unemployment. Fluctuations 
in numbers and percentages are influenced by the growth or contrac- 
tion of unions and by the effect of economic prosperity or depression 
upon the extent of coverage of the funds. The scope of the figures 
depends on the stage of development of the funds. Conditions 
governing the recording of unemployed workers and the payment 
of benefits vary widely. The statistics may thus be fairly satis- 
factory in some countries, and incomplete and unreliable in others. 


IV. Trade union returns. These statistics are subject to most 
of the deficiencies of the trade union fund series. Asin the absence 
of a trade union fund, benefits are commonly not paid to unemployed 
members, the figures are based simply on reports compiled by union 
secretaries, and their value depends largely on union rules and prac- 
tices in regard to reporting by members of their employment status. 
In some cases, therefore, the statistics may be reliable indicators 
of unemployment among trade union members, more particularly 
when expressed in the form of percentage rates, but in other cases 
the figures are not representative of unemployment among trade 
unionists generally. The degree of representativeness of trade 
union statistics is always difficult and sometimes impossible to ascer- 
tain. Reference should also be made to the notes under III above. 


V. Employment office statistics. These series are based on the 
applications for employment registered at the offices and usually 
give the number pending at the end of each month. The value of 
these statistics varies widely : in a few cases, where the employment 
offices function in close connection with unemployment insurance, 
registration with the exchange being a condition precedent to obtain- 
ing unemployment benefits, these statistics are comparable in 
reliability to insurance figures. Employment offices operating in 
connection with large unemployment relief schemes may provide 
reasonably satisfactory figures. However, where registration with 
an Office is entirely voluntary, and especially where the offices func- 
tion only in the more populous regions of a country or are not widely 
patronised by workers seeking work or by employers seeking workers, 
the data are incomplete and may be unreliable. 

Applicants for work may include the sick, those on strike, those 
employed on relief works as well as a larger or smaller number of 
persons who, though employed, are seeking transfer to other work 
in order to better their conditions of employment. The file of appli- 
cants requires continual checking to eliminate those who no longer 
require jobs. On the other hand, not all the unemployed may 
register. The scope of the figures is determined partly by the manner 
in which the employment service is organised and the advantages 
which registration brings, and partly by the extent to which workers 
are accustomed to register. The scope of employment office statis- 
tics is most difficult to ascertain. In many cases, persons connected 
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with the mining and manufacturing industries utilise the offices 
to a greater degree than those engaged in transport, commerce and 
services, while persons engaged in agriculture, and therefore gene- 
rally living in less thickly populated areas, may scarcely be repre- 
sented in the statistics at all. 

In very few cases can satisfactory percentages of unemployment 
be calculated from these figures, since knowledge of the exact scope 
of the registrations is usually lacking. In general, therefore, these 
figures cannot be considered as comparable from country to country, 
though their fluctuations within a country generally reflect changes 
in the prevalence of unemployment. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The employment indices given in the tables relate, on the one 
hand, to employment in general—table II—and, on the other, to 
employment in manufacturing as shown by the numbers employed 
—table ITI (a)—and the hours worked—table III (6). 

The economic scope of the statistics of employment in general 
varies from one country to another, and their international compa- 
rability is consequently subject to certain reservations. In all but 
a few cases agriculture is not covered. 

The series relating to employment in manufacturing are more 
homogeneous in scope. In a few cases building or mining is covered 
as well as manufacturing. 

In each of the three tables an indication is given as to whether 
the statistics refer to the whole labour force or to salaried employees 
and wage earners or to wage earners only. “ Wage earners” and 
“ salaried employees ” are defined differently in various countries, 
and the headings therefore give only an approximate indication 
of differences in coverage. The figures showing the number of work- 
ers covered relate in general to the date used as base (whenever 
possible, 1937). ~ 

The indices of numbers of persons in employment, whether in 
general or in manufacturing, generally refer to the total number at 
work at a specified date each month or quarter, but sometimes to 
the average number over a given period. No distinction is usually 
made between persons working full time and those working less 
than full time. Fluctuations in the series for a particular country 
reflect the influence, on the one hand, of factors connected with 
seasonal and other short-term variations in economic activity and, 
on the other, of long-term trends in the population, including changes 
in its industrial and social structure. Where the trend in the total 
labour force is upwards, as is usually the case, the employment 
index tends to follow a similar trend. Where the index refers 
only to wage and salary earners, who in most cases show a tendency 
to become an increasingly large proportion of the total labour 
force, the series will also show a rising trend on this account. On 
the other hand, changes in institutional factors (for example, raising 
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of the statutory school-leaving age) may result in a decrease in the 
numbers available for employment. 

The indices of total hours worked in manufacturing show changes 
in total man-hours of work performed in a specified period, usually 
a week in each month or a whole month. These series take into 
account not only the numbers of persons employed but also fluctua- 
tions in their hours of work, and thus reflect variations in the total 
“volume ” of employment. 

The indices in these tables are based on statistics of the following 
types (indicated in the table headings by the signs I, I, ITI, and 
IV)?!: 


I. Labour force sample surveys. In three countries and two 
non-metropolitan territories employment data are obtained from 
labour force sample surveys, a technique which, when based on ade- 
quate sampling methods, has been found effective and reliable. 
The sample survey method permits the compilation of complete 
figures relating to the total civilian labour force, including unpaid 
family workers and seasonal workers, groups which are often not 
covered by other types of employment statistics. 


II. Compulsory social insurance statistics, relating to the work- 
ing population (generally sickness or accident insurance). The 
number of contributors or of contributions paid furnishes a measure 
of the number of insured persons in employment (unemployed 


persons being exempt from the obligation to pay contributions). 
These statistics constitute a kind of continuous census of employ- 
ment. The provisions regulating an insurance scheme determine 
the scope of the statistics derived from its operation. 


III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The num- 
ber employed is obtained by deducting the number of insured 
unemployed from the total number of insured persons. The statis- 
tics of insured unemployed are generally reliable since registration 
is a condition of benefit. Records of the total number of insured 
persons must be constantly kept up to date if this system is to 
yield accurate employment data. The scope of the statistics is 
determined by the provisions which regulate the insurance scheme. 


IV. Statistics of establishments. These show the numbers of 
workers on establishment payrolls and may also show the total 
number of hours worked during a specific pay period. There are 
two types of statistics of establishments—here denoted A and B— 
and in some cases the two are used in combination : 


IV (A). Statistics covering all establishments fulfilling certain 
conditions (e.g., having more than a certain minimum number of 
employees ; having an annual output of more than a certain value, 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrrFice, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 7, 
Part 1, op. cit. 
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etc.). These data may be collected separately or in conjunction 
with statistics of industrial production. They may be subject to 
a certain bias owing to the exclusion of establishments below the 
minimum size for inclusion in the series. Provided, however, that 
this minimum is small, the scope of such series is very wide and 
they reflect accurately changes in employment. 


IV (B). Statistics relating to a selected sample of establish- 
ments and designed to show the trend in numbers employed or 
total hours worked in all establishments within the field covered 
by the statistics. The chief difficulty with such series is to ensure 
that the sample establishments remain representative of the whole. 
Changes in industrial structure, the growth and decline of individual 
establishments, general population movements and pronounced 
changes in the levels of activity in some sectors of the economy 
may result in the sample becoming unrepresentative. In practice 
such series tend to be subject to a cumulative bias which may 
become appreciable after several years. 


IV (A/B). In certain countries where type A statistics of estab- 
lishments are available only at long intervals, they are combined 
with statistics of type B, available more frequently and more 
promptly ; the combination is made either by chaining or by inter- 
polation. 


CONSUMER PRICES 


The table presents two sets of indices : general consumer price 
indices (cost-of-living indices), usually covering consumption expen- 
diture on food, fuel and light, clothing, rent and miscellaneous 
items ; and indices of retail food prices. 

The indices are designed to show changes in the cost of goods 
and services purchased by consumers. They are based on retail 
prices which are recorded at regular intervals by a number of 
informants at different places in the city or country concerned. 
Each average price or price relative is multiplied by a “ weight ” 
determined by the importance of the item or group of items in con- 
sumption expenditure. Usually these weights are derived from 
budget enquiries among families of wage earners or wage earners 
and salaried employees. In other cases, theoretical budgets have 
been established or the weights are based on the aggregate con- 
sumption of the items concerned in the whole country. 

It is important to note that the indices measure changes over 
time in the cost of the specific items covered and are thus intended 
to show changes in the cost of maintaining the standard of con- 
sumption indicated by a fixed list of goods and services, different 





1In some countries the index given under food includes also articles of fuel 
and light which it has not been to exclude. Index numbers for the groups 
nee La panes rest 16 rete eteere Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
-48, table ‘ 
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for each country. They should not be used to compare the absolute 
levels of consumer prices in different countries: at a given time— 
they merely show for each individual country the relationship 
between prices at a given time and prices at the base date. 

As many as possible of the series have been recalculated by the 
International Labour Office on the uniform base 1937 = 100. 
This has been effected by dividing the index for each date by the 
index for 1937 (annual average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. 

The headings of the table show for each series the town or number 
of towns in which prices are recorded, the original base period of the 
indices, and the composition of the general consumers’ price index 
(chief groups covered). 


WAGES 


The statistics of the general level of wages and of wages in 
manufacturing (rates or earnings) which, as stated above, will now be 
presented in alternate months, show money wages. The regular 
index series have been discontinued, but when money wages are not 
available, index numbers are given, if available. The headings 
show for each series whether it represents average earnings or rates 
of pay. Wages per hour and per week are given for each country 
when available, and in other cases wages per day or per month. 

The series, especially those of rates, relate principally to wage earn- 
ers, but in certain cases cover also salaried employees. . Where 
possible, data are given for each sex separately and for both together. 

Statistics of earnings are most commonly obtained from statistics 
of establishments. Since these statistics are based on payroll 
records, they usually cover employees’ remuneration of all kinds, 
including overtime payments, bonuses, allowances, etc. Average 
earnings per hour or per day are generally obtained by dividing 
the total wages paid in a given period by the number of man-hours 
or man-days worked during that period. Average earnings for longer 
periods are obtained by dividing the total wages paid by the average 
number of workers employed during the period. The composition 
of the sample of establishments, the workers covered and the methods 
of calculation employed determine the degree to which the averages 
are representative of earnings in general. 

Statistics of earnings may also be obtained from social insurance 
data. Averages are calculated either from data showing the total 
amount of insured wages and the number of man-days or man- 
weeks worked or from data showing the number of insured persons 
classified according to the wages received. These statistics usually 
give lower averages than payroll data because overtime payments, 
efficiency bonuses, etc., may not be covered ; in addition, insurance 
schemes generally set an upper limit above which amounts received 
as wages are not covered by insurance, and may also include low- 
paid workers in small establishments not included in statistics of 
establishments. 
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Statistics of wage rates are based on the conditions laid down 
in collective agreements or decisions of arbitration courts or other 
authorities, which generally specify minimum rates. In practice, 
the rates paid usually correspond closely with these minima. Gene- 
rally only rates of pay for adults working normal hours are taken 
into account, and average straight-time (normal) rates of pay per 
hour and per week are calculated. The degree to which the sta- 
tistics are representative of wage rates in general depends on the 
number of occupations for which data are collected and the importance 
of these occupations in the country concerned. In countries where 
the fixing of wage rates is widespread, representative statistics of 
average rates of pay can be calculated if averages for a large number 
of different occupational groups are taken, and are weighted accord- 
ing to the importance (measured by employment) of these occupa- 
tions in the branches of economic activity covered by the statistics. 

Fluctuations in the statistics of earnings reflect the influence 
both of changes in money rates of wages and of variations in hours 
of work. There are clearly important differences between the two 
types of earnings data (payroll and social insurance), and both in 
turn are different from statistics of wage rates. Earnings per day, 
week or month may fall short of wage rates for comparable periods 
based on normal hours of work, if the hours actually worked fall 
short of the normal. Earnings may be higher than the corres- 
ponding rates when overtime payments, efficiency premiums, 
bonuses and other allowances (none of which normally enter into 
statistics of wage rates) are included. 

Comparisons between series for different countries, whether of 
earnings or of wage rates, are subject to further reservations arising 
out of differences in economic scope, in the groups of persons covered 
(adults, juveniles, etc.) and in methods of compilation, besides those 
arising out of the unit of time to which the figures relate. 


Hours OF WORK 


The statistics of the general level of hours of work and of hours in 
manufacturing, presented in alternate months, refer to the average 
hours worked per worker, except for Australia and New Zealand, 
for which normal hours are given. They are generally expressed 
per week, but where weekly data are not available, hours per day 
or other period are given. 

The average hours actually worked per worker are generally based 
on statistics of establishments, that is to say, on payroll data fur- 
nished by selected establishments. The degree of representativeness 
of the establishments included in the sample varies from country to 
country. The averages per week (or longer period) are as a rule 
obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours worked during 
the week (or period) in the establishments covered by the average 
number of workers on the payrolls of these establishments in the 
same week (or period). Average hours of work per day are generally 
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obtained by dividing the number of man-hours worked during a 
given period by the number of man-days worked in that period. 

In making comparisons, it should be borne in mind that differ- 
ences in average hours are influenced by the number of days normally 
worked per week, the duration of Saturday work, the extent of absen- 
teeism, labour turnover, etc., and by varying practice in the statis- 
tical treatment of overtime. 

The statistics of normal hours of work for Australia and New 
Zealand are based on the terms of collective agreements and arbitra- 
tion awards and are weighted averages of normal hours of work 
for adults in the branches of economic activity covered by such 
agreements and awards. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show: 


i, Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
Il. Indices of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


- Consumer Prices 


The table shows indices of consumer prices, covering generally the main 
groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent and miscella- 
neous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding indices of retail food prices. 


Changes in the Table 


The series for the Sudan (Africa) and British Guiana (America) have 
been omitted, owing to lack of current data. 

Series have been introduced for the Belgian Congo (Africa), Venezuela 
(America) and Pakistan (Asia), and a new series for France (Europe) has 
replaced the former series. 


Belgian Congo. The index, with base 1935 = 100, is calculated for 
non-manual European workers. The number of items in each group is: 
food, 33; heat, light, water, etc., 20; clothing, 7 ; miscellaneous, 5. 


Venezuela. A detailed description will be given in a forthcoming issue 
of the Review. 


Pakistan (Lahore). The index, with base August 1939 = 100, is calcu- 
lated for lower paid salaried employees. The number of items in each group 
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is: food, 136; clothing, 143; rent, 40; light, water, etc., 17; miscella- 
neous, 116. Prices are obtained twice a month. 


France (Paris). The new index, with base 1949 = 100, is based on 
the expenditures of wage earners’ and lower paid salaried employees’ 
families of four persons (two adults and two children under 16 years). The 
weights are based on family expenditure studies made in 1948 and 1950. 
The number of items in each group and the percentage weights are : 


Percentage 
No. of items weights 


41 58.0 
7 4.0 
115 20.0 
2 2.1 
48 15.9 


213 100.0 


Laspeyre’s formula is used in computing the index. 

Prices for food, fuel and light are obtained once a week and those for 
the other groups quarterly. Seasonal fluctuations are not taken into account ; 
fresh fruits and vegetables are excluded. 


Wages 


The table shows the general level of wages, giving rates or earnings per 
hour, day, week or month. 


Changes in the Table 


Ceylon. A series has been introduced showing wage rates based on the 
original determinations of wage boards, adjusted by cost-of-living indices. 
Details of the method of computation will be presented in a later issue. 


Iuazembourg. A series has been introduced showing the general level 
of earnings obtained from an annual census of all industrial establishments. 
Hourly earnings are calculated by dividing the total sum paid to wage 
earners during each year by the number of man-hours worked. No adjust- 
ments are made to compensate for changes in the structure of industry, or 
in the composition of the labour force with respect to the relative numbers 
of skilled and unskilled male workers, females, juveniles and apprentices 
employed. 


Hours of Work 
The table shows the general level of hours of work per week. 


Changes in the Table 


Japan. A series has been introduced showing hours actually worked 
per month. These figures, like the series on earnings per month first published 
in the November 1950 issue of the Review, are based on a monthly survey 
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of establishments conducted by the Labour Ministry and the Bureau of 
Statistics. The data cover all persons receiving a wage or salary, including 
managers, working directors and temporary employees working for 30 days 
or more. Approximately one half of the country’s industrial employees and 
one fourth of the industrial establishments are covered by a stratified sample 
weighted to represent all industry. Wages reported are gross, including 
contract earnings and special payments of all kinds received during the 
“reporting month ”, which may be the calendar month or the individual 
firm’s fiscal month. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 


A line - placed between two figures of a series signifies that the earlier 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 
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Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AMERICA 
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I. Labour force sample surveys. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 
1 Lagos. 2Up to 1944, the figures are estimates, 3 Nov. “Average for 1949. 
5 Apr. 1949. 6 Rangoon. 7 Daily average during the month. 8 Commencing 1940, 
estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the labour force. ® Mar.-Dec. 1° June-Dec. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
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Europe (cont.) 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 91. 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. 2 Prior to 1947, applicants for work registered. 
3 Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 4Census of 26 April. 
5 Census of 1 Oct. 6 Average for 1949. 7 June 1949. & Federal area. 9% Public relief fund 
statistics. 1° Labour registration statistics. 11 Prior to 1945, applicants for work registered. 
12 Figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under Order 
No. 3 “ the Allied Control Authority, whether actually seeking work or not. 13 Jan.-Aug. 
14 Mar.-Dec. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
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93 074 


se8e 
>= 
g 
23 
om 


3 8828s 


3 


1950 : 
104 762 


89 309 
87 549 
76 057 
64 242 
60 560 
61 279 
55 134 
58 816 


83 
S388 38 358....... 


 SSS88S8288 82 288 
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Europe (cont.) 


Norway Portugal Spain Sweden 
Vv v Vv IV 


U ed U yed U ed 
omens (reglotersd) Unemployed PR ge enn 


29 881 17 158 5 67 351 
30 296 16 570 5 66 990 
28 251 ° 17 885 5 63 722 
19 181 13 626 5 
4747 10 185 5 
437 4968 5 
_ 3 588 5 
9172 3 130 
12 246 
8514 
9 026 
7715 


8 525 
12 039 


16 652 
' 15 686 
Mar. 14 933 
April 10 627 
May 4945 
June 2 823 
July 2 354 
Aug. 3 846 
Sept. 4 086 
Oct. 6 556 
Nov. eee 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) ~ 9769 
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eo owl oe! Raw 
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- PM Peres 
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13 051 
10 943 
11 018 * 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 91. 


1 Unemployment relief statistics. * June-Dec. % Jan.-June, Oct-Dec. ‘4 Insurance year 
ended Oct. 1949. 5 Dec. Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 7 Up to 1940, 
applicants ; since the introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941, percentages 
obtained by relating registered unemployed to total insured; figures for the war years are 
incomplete. ® Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during the years 1945 
to 1947. ®% Average for 1949. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
Europe (concl.) 


Switzerland United Kingdom 
Il Vv Vv 
Unemployed Wholly Unemployed (insured) 

















(insured) 1 unemployed Wholly 2 Temporarily 
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57 949 
52 590 
36 663 

9 095 
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328 426 


343 706 
352 853 


395 197 
392 753 


- 22 wROrmareo 
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© MN & ~a do bo ~a bo bv & 


Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
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OcEANIA 


Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Iv | ? 18 II Vv 











Unemployed Unemployed 
Unemployed (estimated) Unemployed ® (registered) 





= 3c 
- 3 


‘& Sob PRR OnUKs 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949 : Nov. 
Dec. 


1950 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 

Persons cov. 

(thousands) 7615 


10 000 
6 500 
2 430 
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Soom wn, 
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os 

wo 
AOD. + ses > 
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—) 
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ee ee | 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 91. 


1 Wholly unemployed. 2 Including casuals. 3 From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 
1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. 4 July-Dec. With 
the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been 
extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of registered severely disabled 
persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special conditions. 5 Average for 1949. 
6 July 1948. 7? Unemployment benefit statistics. &% For the period 1939-1947, annual esti- 
mates: June. %® Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 1° April-Dec. 





TABLE Ol. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa United States 
Baro- | Total Canada B.L.S. ! B.C. 2 
IV (A) IV (A/B) 
M.1.T.C. * 3 | ALT. M.1.T.C. 


w.s. 
100.0 
94.1 





























1245 
127.0 
128.6 
134.1 


1949: Nov. \ 135.1 
Dec. le 134.4 


1950: Jan. d 133.6 
Feb. S 135.9 
Mar. d 138.2 
April : 138.5 
May : 139.4 
June d 138.1 
July J 136.7 
Aug. d 136.3 
Sept. . 135.8 
Oct. . 135.5 
Nov. ine 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 1 813 























America (concl.) EuROPE 


Colombia 
(Central Peru - Austria 
zone) 
IV (B) I 
M.1.T. ® MI. M.L.T.C, .M.1.T.C. A.M.1L.T.C. 
W.s. 




















1949 


1949: Nov. 
Dec. 


1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 2 > | ° 8 . 
June ° ° é UJ 110.4 
4 ° ° i . es 

ug. “ > r . J 
Sept. . ° oud 105.8 141.2 
Oct. ‘ . P eve 108.4 141.4 
Nov. r ° ° oes ove 139.7 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) . 14 212 34 880 1 373 


I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 
establishments : IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative sample 
of establishments : a4 (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) ) linked to a type A series. 
A. Agriculture. Mines. I. Industry a and construction). 
T. Transport. C. Fn Ramen W. Wage earners. S&S. employees. 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2 Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. % Including logging. 4 Including all 
categories of workers in the labour force. 5 Up to 1944, the ces are based on estimates. 
6 Nov. 7 Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise 
specified. & Average for 1947. °%® May. 10 Mar. 11 Oct. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 
Europe (cont.) 








Germany!| Ireland — — Norway 
: II IV (A) Il lit 3 
M.1.T.C. A.M.L.T.C. | M.I.T.C.® M.I.T.C.* | A.°M.°L.T.C, 
w.s. w.s. Ww. w.s. Ww.s. 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.2 : 104.3 100.0 
100.5 99.3 108.8 105.5 
96.6 118.2 
96.1 114.6 
95.9 109.6 
97.8 on 
100.5 ag 
106.7 . 117.9 
i 112.9 133.0 
100.0 9 f 147.5 
103.0 zn 




















1949: Nov. ° 
Dec. 103.8 


1950: Jan. ‘ 
Feb. . 
Mar. 102.2 
April . 
May 4 
June 106.6 
July . 
Aug. > 
Sept. 110.4 
Oct. 4 
Nov. 4 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 11 922 1273 


























Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Poland United Kingdom 12 Australia Hawaii Sesiend 

II II IIT (A B) I IV (A) 

M.I.T.C. bd " A.M.1.T.C. m.1.7.c. 13 | A.M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. 
Ww.s. 58. 15 W.S. 16 Ww.s. 


. 100.0 ° : ° 
. 98.4 ° . ° 
101.9 100.0 18 100.017 
100.5 112.3 8 110.6 
101.2 111.1 121.5 
98.7 110.7 127.8 
110.5 130.3 
110.8 133.5 
121.6 ° 
131.4 ° 
137.0 114.9 
140.8 105.9 


143.8 100.1 
144.3 101.1 
144.3 soe 
‘ 145.4 eee 
101.7 ‘ 146.1 
102.1 - 146.3 
102.2 147.0 
102.3 " 147.2 
102.3 - 147.3 
102.6 . 147.6 
102.8 ; 148.2 
102.9 “ 147.0 























Nov. 


a eteay 2 941 1372019 | 17 665 19 1730 160 427 


— an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. 95. 

1 Federal area. *% Labour registration statistics. % Before 1949, statistics of establishments. 
4Jan.-Aug. 5 Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. & Annual figures; commencing 1943, average of 
quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 7 Finnmark 
and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 8 June-Dec. ® June. 1° Statistics of 
compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the pre- 
ceding period. 11 Average for 1941. 12 Excluding Northern Ireland. 13 Including forestry, 
fishing and trapping. 14 From 1937 to 1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary 
earners subject to the Unemployment Insurance Acts ; since June 1948 (introduction of 
National Insurance), estimated total of employed wage and salary earners aged 15 and over. 
15 From 1937 to 1948, estimated total of persons in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 
14-59) excluding indoor private domestic service; since June 1948 (introduction of National 
Insurance), estimated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. 16 Covering persons 
aged 16 and over. 17 Annual figures: June. 18 July. 19 June 1937. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Union of South Africa) Canada United tina 

Europeans | Total mada | States ||Arsentina) 

IV (A/B) } IV (A) | TV (A/B) || IV (B) 2 
ws. w. 























100.0 100.0 100.0 
103.9 6 

104.3 
117.0 
124.5 
129.1 
137.5 
138.6 
142.5 
148.0 
156.1 
160.6 


158.4 
156.5 


154.9 
159.9 
161.4 
159.2 
160.4 
161.0 
160.3 
160.8 
162.1 
162.9 
Nov. one 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 270 83 









































America (concl.) Europe 


Mexico Peace Uruguay Denmark 
Iv (B) I IV (B) IV (A) 
w. Ws. w. . . wW. 




















1937 100.0 . 100.0 5 100.0 
1938 d : 100.2 : ; 
1939 d : 111.7 
1941 , . 120.4 
1942 é . 124.1 
1943 ; : 129.4 
1944 . 135.5 
1945 J : 133.8 
1946 : 144.5 
1947 ! 149.6 
1948 . 

1949 eee eee oe 


1949: Nov. ot ° 
Dec. ood ene 


1950: 
F 


86.0 
88.9 


Nov. oe a) : P ~~ - 
treme + 105 95 56 1 676 40607 167 









































I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sick 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics 
establishments; IV (A), all establishments of a given importance; IV (B), representative 
sample of establishments; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series. W. Wage earners. 8. Salaried employees. 


1 Including building. * Including mining. *% May. 4 Average for 1947. 5 Former 
British India. 6 Oct. 1947 = 100; before Oct. 1947, wage earners only, based on statistics of 
establishments. 7 Oct. 1947. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Finland France Germany! Ireland Italy Netherlands 


IV(B) 3 IV (A/B) 3) IV (A) II__| Iv(B) 
|W. A w.s. w.s. Ww. Ww.s. Ww. 
1937 100.0 x 100.0 ° 100.0 


1938 102.9 100.1 . 103.2 
1939 93.6 101.4 109.3 


1941 100.0 5 96.3 ° 113.2 
1942 95.7 92.6 ° 108.8 

















1943 96.1 93.3 98.3 
1944 95.5 ° 

1945 101.5 ° 
1946 110.4 113.1 
1947 A 117.9 134.1 
1948 R 1240 98.3 150.1 


1949 


1949: Nov. 
Dec. 


1950 Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. . ° 
Oct. ¥ 114.4 
Nov. ° 


Persons cov. |—— 
(thousands) 3500 1 724 


bad 
GQ t ee eee 
oe 





~ 
S 
ag 
© 






































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Norway Sweden Switzerland Kineduen 19| Australia| New Zealand 


Til 211 | TV (A/B)®| IV (B)2? 1113 _||TV (A/B)| IV (A)] IV(A) 
w. W. Ws. Ww.s. W. | w.s.i4 


1937 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 ° 101.3 99.7 92.8 . 99.7 
1939 . 105.1 98.3 99.4 
1941 J 102.4 107.9 108.4 
1942 A 109.6 113.4 
1943 , ‘ 104.9 112.3 
1944 4 99.7 107.1 
1945 . 109.6 98.2 
1946 ld s 122.9 94.7 
1947 ‘ J 133.0 102.0 
1948 ' . 135.1 100.0 
1949 126.6 102.2 


1949: Nov. 4 " 103.6 
Dec. 8 J 123.2 103.3 


1950 : Jan. ° . 103.8 
Feb. , . 103.9 


Mar. . ‘ 120.9 103.7 
April x ° 103.9 
May , b . 103.9 
June i 122.0 103.8 
July b . ° 103.7 
Aug. \. . ° 104.2 
Sept. i . 125.5 104.9 
Oct. ’ : 105.6 
Nov. ihe ‘ ‘ - 
Persons cov. 6572 
(thousands) 852 17 17847 


b ag an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. 97. 


1 Federal area. 2 Labour registration statistics. 3 Including mining. 4 Jan.-Aug. 
5 Commencing 1941, the figures relate to anincreased number of establishments.  Jan.-June, 
Sept. and Dec. 7 Annual figures, commencing 1943. averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: 
Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ®June. °® Average for 1941. 1° Excluding 
Northern Ireland ; annual figures, June. 11 Before 1941, statistics of establishments; since 
Mar. 1948, statistics of compulsory health insurance. 12 Including building. 13 From 1937 to 
1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated number of 
employees 15 years and over in employment. 14 Including working proprietors. 15 In 1946 
the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. 
16 Mar. 1948. 17 Average for 1948. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 





AMERICA 


ASIA 


Europe 





United 
States 1 


Argentina 


Israel 2 


Denmark 


Finland 





IV (A/B) 


IV (B)* 


IV (B) 





w. 


W.S. 


IV (B) 


IV (B) 





z 


w. 





1949 


1949: Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


1950 : 
: 


100.0 
78.5 
92.3 


100.0 
142 
183 
220 
211 
210 
198 
173 
146 


193 
194 


192 
192 
201 
204 
211 
208 
205 
197 
207 


_ -— 


tt 
eS8=3 528 
wuuibso reo 


_ 
Bas 
o 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 














7 











Europe (concl.) 





France 


Ireland 2 6 


Italy 


Norway 2 





IV (A) 


IV (A) 


IV (A) 


IV (A) 





w.s. 


w. 


w. 


w. 





1938 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


1950 : 





124.4 


123.8 


125.0 


127.0 


190.0 
99.3 
101.1 
93.6 
88.2 
90.5 
94.0 
103.6 
115.0 
121.7 





94.7 
103.3 
96.5 
99.0 
94.1 


100.0 
98.1 
100. 








Persons cov. 


(thousands) 


3 500 








100 








1 724 


144 











ar an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
7. " 


1 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 


hours worked per worker. 
1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 


6 Week in Oct. of each year. 


2 Total 


7? Jan.-Aug. 


number of days worked. 


3 Including mining. 


8 Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 


4 Commencing 
5 Average for 1941. 
® Annual figures 


commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: 
Mar., June and Sept. 10 Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
11 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the 
establishment. - 





Consumer Prices 


INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 





AFRICA AMERICA 





Country : Northern | Southern 
— Rhode- | Rhode- Canada | United 
— sia sia States 





Town or no. Whole . Whole 
of localities || country? country 5 64-11 


Original base July " Aug. Aug. 
(=100) 1935 1939 1939 


General 











Composition > 
of the index , 6,4 





1937 100 
1938 ° 101 
1939 100 
1940 . . 101 
1941 105 


1942 111 
117 


122 
125 
128 
132 
142 
150 


1949: Nov. ‘ 156 7 
Dec. ‘ 159 


1950: Jan. 159 
Feb. A 159 
Mar. : 160 
April : 160 
May ° 160 
June — 161 
July 163 
Aug. ° 163 
Sept. ° 163 
Oct. 164 
Nov. . 























1937 . ° : 
1938 . ° 101 
1939 . 100 5 : 97 
1940 ‘ . 102 
1941 . ° l 112 
1942 . ° 123 
1943 120 6 127 
1944 126 
1945 135 
1946 140 136 
1947 151 155 
1948 160 189 
1949 171 197 


1949: Nov. ° 170 197 
Dee. ‘ 172 196 


1950: Jan. wel 173 193 
Feb. $ ee 175 195 
Mar. 1765 198 
April ‘oe 177 198 
May ° 177 198 
June ° 177 203 
July is 177 208 
Aug. . 177 210 
Sept. . 339 179 212 
Oct. 275 on 179 oat 213 
Nov. » das 179 204 0 212 199 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 European salaried employees only. *Since July 1941, a-e. 3 Including heating, lighting and soap. 
4June-Aug. 5 Aug. & Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 7 Calculated with “ seasonal 
movements eliminated”. §® Up to 1945, including heating and soap. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMERYPRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
AMERICA (cont.) 

Co British 

bese Hon- British West Indies - 
duras 


Town or no. : Jamaica St. 
of localities Belize (Kingston) | Vincent Bogoté 


ry nal base —_ Sept. | aug. 1939 | Aug. 1929 Feb. 1937 























Composition 
of the index 








1937 




















217 
217 
213 
od 213 
June ode 213 
July ‘> — 212 
Aug. Pd ae 254 212 
| Sept. ody ise ioe eh 
Oct. od mm jt 212 
| Nov. ods eee eek ban 212 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
1 Sept. 2 Aug. % Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
America (cont.) 








Country Costa Domin- | Guate- Neth. 
A Cuba ican Mexico : Paraguay 
Rica Republic mala W. Indies 


Town or no. San Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico 
of localities || José a City, | mala | City. | C¥racao| Panama | Asuncién 
June (Oct, 1939- 


Original base July-Dec. Aug. 
(= 100) 1936 1937 |Nov- 1941) sogg¢ | 1939 | 4949 |Juneigso} 1998 
General 














Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Nov. 
Dec. 


1950: Jan. 
Feb 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


—— 
ge Mn Bite Md 
te 


o 4 6.9.6.4: 28 64.19 
» ef)’ *@- © 8'"e-0/ 0.7 
D0 C6. (0D. 08. Bnd Oud 

















1949: Nov. 
Dec. 


1950: 
F 









































226 eee 
see 226 eve 180 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


1 Nov. 2 Aug. 3 June, 4 July-Dee. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
America (concl.) Asia 
Country 

Puerto | Uruguay | Venezuela || Burma Ceylon | Cyprus India 


Rico 
Tews oe ne. 6 Mente- Caracas Colombo 5 a, Bombay 


__ of localities video — 
Nov.1938- Aug.1926-|July 1933- 


“0 al base 
= 100) 1929 1938 April 1939/4"8- 1939) 71) 1997,June 1934 























Composition 
of the index 























199 



































178 
| — 321 110 331 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 








1 Including coal and soap. *% Aug.-Dec. 3% Aug. 4 Mar. 5 June and Dec. ¢ New series, with 
base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 7 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
8 New index ; 12 Jan. 1950 = 100. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
Asta (cont.) 








Count 
ore Indonesia Iran Israel | Japan| Lebanon | Pakistan| Philippines 





Town or no. ‘ 
of localities Djakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut Lahore Manila 





Original base Mar, 1936- June-Aug. Aug. 
es 100) July 1938 | July 1938 | 00) 1937 1948 


1939 1939 





General 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 














334 eee 
2351 334 460 
1 310 435 497 
1 265 420 452 


1949: Nov. 1 417 377 438 
Dec, 1313 375 427 


1950: Jan. 1374 375 442 
Feb. 1 3565 745 373 123 507 454 
Mar. 1 410 721 372 121 496 482 
April 1579 687 372 118 493 445 
May 1 506 667 372 122 613 458 
June 1 542 670 369 117 478 444 
July 1 526 649 369 121 484 440 
Aug. 1411 613 368 124 499 449 
Sept. 1414 616 372 122 509 450 
Oct. 1 437° 617 373 eee eee 453 
Nov. 1 641 ese ee éee 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Aug. ®June-Aug. %Jan. 4 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 5 July: index 
of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family 
with a monthly income of f1.25-50. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Asta (concl.) Europe 
Thailand Viet-Nam || Austria! | Belgium | Denmark| Finland France 








Country 





pa la Bangkok Saigon Vienna 62 200 32 Paris 


beat a ad 1938 1925 || Mar. 1938 | 1936-1938 1935 1949 
General 


























Composition 
of the index = 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 























125 
125 
147 
149 
170 
210 
311 


1933 35 
3 269 
4424 
1949 5 291 


1949: Nov. 5 024 
Dec. 5 050 


1950: Jan. 5 1324 
Feb. 5 132 
Mar. 4973 
April 4 920 
May 4973 
June 4920 
July 4973 
Aug. 5 026 
Sept. 5 185 
Oct. 5 238 
Nov. ses 


— oe 


Ll el el oe eel 






































ee eo ees o% V 


621 . 117 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


1 Index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. *% Mar. % New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, 
spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 4 New series, with base 1949 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series, 
Mar.-Dec. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 








Luxem- 


Country 
Germany Greece Iceland Ireland Italy bourg 





Town or no. ; 
of localities _|| Bisenel area Reykjavik 120 62 1 9 


Original base Jan.-Mar, 
= 100) 1938 1939 July 1914 











General 





Composition 
of the index 


























15 776 
19 511 
29 369 
34 011 


33 518 
33 021 


35 335 
36 370 
36 099 
34 570 ° 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 2 Jan.-Mar. 3 Average calculated for a period of less than 
one year. 4 From Aug. 1947 - interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by 1.L.0. to old series. 5 New 
series, with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Weights based on family budget ries. 2 Weights based on estimates of aggregate consump- 
3 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 4 July 1936 = 100. 5 Sept. and Dec. 
7 New series, with base 1949 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND 


FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food: b = Fuel and light 


1 Aug. 
index: 200 cities; 17 June 1947 = 100. 
Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. 6 Quarterly average. 
heating. ® Average of 8 months. 


7 Revised 


2 New series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 
5 New index, spliced by 1.L.0. to old series; 21 towns; base: 
series ; composition, a-e. 


3 Mar. 


ec = Clothing ; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous, 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 
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1Bogoté. ‘*Annual figures: averages of Jan. and July. 4% Oct. of each year. ‘4 Including salaried 
employees. 5 May-Dec. ¢Mar.-Dec. ‘July. & 1936-19388=100. Mar. 1° Average of Mar., Sept. 
and Dec. 11 Oct. 1948 12 Nov. 1949. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 
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Europe (cont.) 
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1 Excluding overtime. Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. * Insurance 1 Ear 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 


Europe (cont.) 
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35.40 | 54.75 100 67.04 53.62 
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38.85 | 59.82 103 69.29 54.33 
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45.45 | 68.56 114 76.88 62.93 
49.48 | 74.50 127 84.20 70.92 
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1 Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. *% Monthly figures: averages for half-year 
ending in month indicated. % Manual workers. 4 Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945: July. 5 Oct. of 
each year, except 1940 to 1945: July. 6 Including juveniles. 7 Annual figures : 31 Dec. of each year. 
®Scope of series enlarged (30 June 1947=100). ® Owing to changes in industrial classification, Oct. 1948 
figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (conel.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
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1 Annual figures: average of Jan. and July, except 1942: July. * Buenos Aires. 2% Oct. of each year. 
‘Per month. 5 Dec. & Oct. 1948. 7? One week in Oct. of each year. 8 Nov., except 1937: July; 1938 and 
1939: averages of semi-annual figures; and 1946: May. ® Manual workers. Annual figures: Oct. of each 
year, except 1943 to 1945: July. 1° Normal hours; June of each year. 11 Normal hours; March of each year. 
ving to changes in industrial classification, Oct. 1948 figures are not strictly comparable with those for 

er dates. 
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A study written in 1946, when it appeared that the prosperity and economic 
development enjoyed by Cuba during the war would be followed by a temporary 
depression. The low standard of living and substantial unemployment are ascribed 
to deficiencies in national production, in analysing which the author draws atten- 
tion to the need for “ structural transformation” and for a policy designed to solve 
the three main groups of problems of the Cuban economy : establishment of full 
employment ; strengthening of the country’s international position ; and financing 
and development of a complementary “ reserve ” economy. 


Lirprary OF ConGrEss, European Affairs Division. Political Science and Econe- 
mics in Western Germany. A Postwar Survey. By Ernst Wilhelm MEYER. 
Washington, D.C., 1950. 238 pp. 

A survey of the main periodicals, organisations and research institutes in the 
field of political science and economics in post-war Western Germany. 


Ministry OF Finance, Finland. Economic Department. Economic Survey of 
Finland, August 1950. Economic Supplement to the Government’s Draft 
submitted to the Diet for the 1951 State Budget. Helsinki, 1950. 42 pp. 
This survey covers economic developments in Finland from 1947 to 1950 and 

analyses certain trends and factors expected to affect future economic development. 
It begins with a review of the development and changing composition of the national 
income since 1947, taking 1938 as a base year for comparisons, and then gives a 
detailed analysis, sector by sector, of economic development in 1950. This is 
followed by a discussion of the economic and political trends and factors which 
are expected to affect future economic development. Attention is drawn to the 
need of putting a stop to the rise in domestic prices and costs and of establishing 
an equilibrium between prices and wages, which is considered to be the central 
problem of Finnish short-term economic policy. 

The survey ends with an interesting study of the development of the public 
sector of the economy and an attempt to forecast the long-term prospects on the 
basis of the fact that about 80 per cent. of State expenditure is based on laws, 
regulations and agreements which facilitate more accurate forecasting than is 
possible in the case of other expenditure. 


Neuman, A. M. de. Consumers’ Representation in the Public Sector of Industry. 

Cambridge, Students’ Bookshops, Ltd., 1950. 22 pp. 

The author’s conclusion from his brief critique is that “ one is tempted to ask 
whether the interests of the consumers, as well as of the suppliers, might not be 
better served if there were more competition and less politics within each natio- 
nalised industry, together with a real decentralisation of powers ”. 


Pen, J. De Loonvorming in de moderne Volkshuishouding. Theorie der collec- 
tieve Loononderhandelingen. Capita Selecta der Economie, X. Leiden, 
H. E. Stenfert Kroese’s Uitgevers-maatschappij N. V., 1950. xi+-322 pp. 


The author treats collective wage-bargaining as a problem of price determination 
under conditions of bilateral monopoly. He devotes a large part of his book to 
clarifying and developing this more general problem on the grounds that theore- 
tical treatment of the bilateral monopoly case has been rather unsatisfactory so far. 
Starting from Zeuthen’s theory of bilateral monopoly—which includes the risk 
factor of the bargaining process—and introducing a risk evaluation function 
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(connected with the parties’ “ propensity to fight”), the risk being that of the 
termination of bargaining by a conflict, he then develops his own theory of wage 
determination, or rather his theory for any bilateral bargaining process with special 
reference to the factors which enter the formal model if applied to wage bargaining. 
In the last chapter the theory is applied to some + a el bargaining con- 
stellations ”, consisting of various combinations of the “ ’ of the bargaining 


parties and ‘the degree of unemployment. 


Runco GonzAuez, Alejandro. Chile y Pert a través de su produccién econémica. 
Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de licenciado en la Facultad de 
Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, Editorial 
Juridica de Chile, 1950. Pp. 159-287. 

A useful compilation of numerous data on the national economies of Chile and 
Peru and of the commercial relations between the two countries. Its three parts 
deal with the economic production of Peru (agriculture, mining, manufacturing), 
that of Chile (mining and metallurgy, agriculture, national industries) and the 
trade between the two (commercial treaties, means of communication, balance 
of trade). 


Scumipt, Heinz. Cartels and Trusts. Their origin, development and present-day 
significance. An economic study. Translated by Fay Castizes. Copenhagen, 
International Union of Food and Drink Workers’ Associations, 1950. 138 pp. 
The author attacks widespread industrial combination (he quotes a statement 

according to which there must have been more than 10,000 cartels in Europe alone 

before the war) on the general grounds that it eliminates the regulating function 
of the price mechanism. After discussing various forms of combines and State 
cartel policy in different countries, he turns to some problems of industrial 
concentration and the trade union movement. He believes that combination 
among employers necessitated concentration in the workers’ organisations, with 
resultant serious difficulties for trade union development. 

Though in some cases workers are not averse to cartels and trusts, since they 


hope that high and stable prices will improve working conditions, the author 
thinks that on balance cartels render the work of the unions difficult. 


Socréttt NATIONALE DES CHEMINS DE FER Francais. Ow en est le chemin de fer. 
S.N.C.F. 1950, No. 52. Paris, 1950. 63 pp.+-appendices I-XIX. 


Viability and Full Employment. A Contribution to the Task of Economic Recon- 
struction of Western Germany. Bonn, 1950. 48 pp. 

This condensed statement of the basic necessities for the economic reconstruc- 
tion of Western Germany, of the problems in the way of reattaining its economic 
viability independent of foreign aid, and of some possible means of solving these 
problems, has been prepared by the Institute on World Economics of Kiel Uni- 
versity. It finds that the main problem of Western Germany today is mass 
unemployment ; large-scale foreign investment, far in excess of the proposed 
Marshall Plan aid, would be required to enable the German economy to absorb 
this surplus manpower, with the necessary controls to check inflationary tendencies 
and price and wage rises. The method suggested for financing such foreign invest- 
ment is a three-way trade between the United States, Western Germany and the 
countries coming under President Truman’s Point Four Programme of aid to under- 
developed countries, with credit and investment bonds operating through the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Considerable attention 
is paid to particular production and consumption needs and the needs of industry 
generally, and the question is discussed whether liberal or bilateral trading can 
best bring about Western Germany’s integration into the European economy. 


Statisties. 


Sacororr, 8. Wirtschaftsstatistik. Theorie der Interpretation. Vol. I. Quanti- 
tative Erforschung des gesamten wirtschaftlichen Prozesses. Berne, A. Francke 
A.-G. Verlag, 1950. 176 pp. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, United States. Bureau of the Census. Census 
of Manufactures : 1947. Vol. I. General Summary. Detailed Comparative 
Statistics for Industries and Geographic Areas on Selected Subjects. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1950. xi+855 pp. $2.75. 


— Vol. II. Statistics by Industry. General and Product Statistics for Each of 
the 453 Industries ; Materials Consumed and Metalworking Operations Data 
for Selected Industries. Comprising, with some revisions, the series indivi- 
dually published as “Industry Pamphlets”. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1949. xii+948 pp. $4.75. 


— — Product Supplement. Quantity and Value of Shipments and/or Production 
for More Than 6,000 Products Manufactured by United States Industry. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950. vii+212 pp. $2.25. 


Industrial Relations. 


ARBEITERKAMMER IN WIEN. Jahrbuch, 1948. Vienna, Verlag der Arbeiterkam- 
mer in Wien, 1950. 492 pp. 


Boom, Gordon F., and Norrurup, Herbert R. Economics of Labor and Industrial 
Relations. Philadelphia, The Blakiston Company, 1950. x+749 pp. $5. 


CONFEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL Force Ovuvritre. 2° Congrés Confé- 
déral de la C.G.T.-Force Ouvriére, XXXIV® Congrés National Corporatif, 
Paris, 25, 26, 27 et 28 octobre 1950. Rapports confédéraux. Paris, 1950. 
126 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS AND GENERAL 
Workers’ Unions. Reports to the affiliated organisations. (a) The Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Conference, held in Geneva on 9 and 10 April 
1950; (b) the Second Session of the Chemical Industries Committee of the 
International Labour Office, held in Geneva from 11 to 21 April 1950; (c) a 
note on the conclusions to be drawn in the light of the experience gained at 
these two meetings. Amsterdam, 1950. 52 pp. 


INTERNATIONALER BUND DER BAvu- UND HOLZARBEITER. Protokoll der Zweiten 
Internationalen Konferenz fiir Holzindustrie, Stockholm, 3.-6. Mai 1950. Amster- 
dam, 1950. 115 pp. 


KELLERHALS, Werner. Arbeiterk issionen : ihre Entwicklung und Bedeutung, 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der schweizerischen Verhdlinisse. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Staatswissenschaften 
der Philosophisch-Historischen Fakultaét der Universitaét Basel. Basle, Buch- 
druckerei Haupt, 1949. 75 pp. 





Manpison, Charles A. American Labor Leaders. Personalities and Forces in the 
Labor Movement. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950. ix+474 pp. $4. 


MERTENS, Cornelis. Kijkjes in de vakbeweging. Brussels, Samenwerkende Druk- 
kerij Lucifer, 1950. 77 pp. 


The author, retired general secretary of the Belgian Federation of Labour and 
former prominent member of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., describes in these 
“ glimpses of the trade union movement ” the early struggles of the trade unions, 
particularly in Belgium, and their slow rise to assertion and influence in the com- 
munity. The booklet is vividly written and is addressed mainly to young workers. 


UNION SYNDICALE SUISSE. Conférence mondiale et premier congrés de la Confédéra- 
tion internationale des syndicats libres (CISL). Rapport au Comité de l'Union 
syndicale suisse. Berne, 1950. 59 pp. 


Also published in German. 




















Manpower. 


Crviz Service Commission, United States. Occupations in the Federal Civil Service. 
A Guide to the Principal Categories of Jobs filled through the Competitive 
System. Pamphlet No. 8. Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 
1949. 59 pp. 25 cents. 


A guide to the employment opportunities in the United States federal civil 
service, telling how the jobs are filled, and describing in particular the competitive 
examinations which are of interest to college students and recent graduates. 
Part III, the main section of the pamphlet, discusses the various occupational 
fields—scientific, agricultural, technical, professional, administrative, social, 
clerical and manual—which from time to time offer employment opportunities in 
the service. 


Fraser, John Munro. A Handbook of Employment Interviewing. London, Mac- 
donald & Evans, 1950. 202 pp. 8s. 6d. 

The theory and instruction contained in this handbook are based on the exper- 
iences of the author in training employment interviewers and on his own actual 
practice of the methods taught. The advantages of right job placing of all workers, 
the less able as well as the able, both to production and to the individual are dis- 
cussed and illustrated. The possibilities of right placing are suggested in the 
methods of selection which the author describes in the course of several chapters, 
covering techniques in the collection of facts about the qualities of the individual 
and measuring these, the collection of facts about the job and job specification, 
and finally “ putting the pattern together”. These methods are demonstrated, 
point by point, in relation to case interviews. The contents of the handbook are 
organised to provide quick reference to the salient principles and methods in inter- 
viewing work, and there is a comprehensive index. 


Voeational Training. 


NEUBERGER, Maria. Technische und gewerbliche Lehranstaliten. I. Fir die 
Berufsgruppen : Baugewerbe, Steine und Erden bearbeitende Gewerbe, Holz- 
arbeitende Gewerbe, Nahrungs- und Genussmittelgewerbe, GaststAttengewerbe, 
Textilindustrie, Bekleidungsgewerbe, Graphische Gewerbe. Schule und Beruf, 
Nos. 8-12. Vienna, Osterreichischer Bundesverlag, 1949. 65 pp. 


Presents the curricula and conditions of admission of the technical and voca- 
tional schools catering for the occupational groups in Austria listed in the subtitle. 
Similar pamphlets for additional groups are in preparation. 


VocaTIONAL Apvisory SERVICE. Where to Find Vocational Training in New 

York City. A Directory. New York, 1950. xxxi+-124 pp. 

A successor to the Directory of Opportunities for Vocational Training in New 
York City first published in 1909 and the 18th edition of which appeared in 1946, 
the present volume was compiled by the counsellors of the Consultation Service, 
an organisation jointly sponsored by the Vocational Advisory Service (a voluntary 
organisation formerly entitled the Vocational Service for Juniors) and the New 
York State Employment Service. It is divided into four sections: the first lists 
in alphabetical order the types of training available, rather than the specific jobs 
to which each may lead ; the second, schools and courses offering specific voca- 
tional training for handicapped persons ; the third, the public day high-schools 
which teach commercial or vocational as well as general subjects as part of a 3- or 
4-year programme ; and the fourth, the New York State agricultural and technical 
institutes and institutes of applied arts and sciences. The information given for 
each school relates to the conditions of admission, the length, date and time of 
the course, the fees, if any, and any degrees, certificates or scholarships awarded. 

A useful alphabetical index of the subjects covered in each section, with cross 
references, makes the book easy to use. 
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Conditions of Work. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Neil W. Management in Motion. The Corporate Decision-Making 
Processes Applied to the Transfer of Employees. New Haven, Connecticut, 
Yale University, Labor and Management Center, 1950. vi+124 pp. 

A case study of the issues arising in the transfer of employees within a single 
company (the Southern New England Telephone Company) which is to form part 
of a long-term enquiry into total human relations in industry. The report points 
out that this aspect of employee movements has been in the past subordinated 
to that of labour turnover, i.e., movements from a firm rather than from a job, 
and that in fact both aspects are closely, related and important to management. 
It traces the development, within the company, of recognition of the desirability 
of transferring an employee in certain circumstances and of the right of an employee 
to be transferred to a vacancy, the development of the company’s policy, and the 
role of the workers’ union in these developments. Details are given of the methods 
by which the approved transfer system has been administered and the effect 
upon the personal welfare of the employees. The report concludes with a discussion 
of the elements of company decision-making as revealed by this experience. 


SPID. Mémento des congés payés. By Guy Boutrer. Collection “‘ Les mémentos”’. 
Paris, 1950. 135 pp. 240 francs. 


VASQUEZ PEREZ, Raul. Siiuacién econémico-social del personal ferroviario. Memoria 
de prueba para optar al grado de licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas 
y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, Editorial Juridica de Chile, 
1950. Pp. 417-484. 


Social Security ; Publie Health. 


Dat, Karl. Die Angestellienversicherung. Schriftenreihe des Osterreichischen 
Gewerkschaftsbundes, No. 18. Vienna, Verlag des Osterreichischen Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes, 1950. 127 pp. 

This handy summary of the provisions concerning old-age, invalidity and 
survivors’ insurance of non-manual employees under the Austrian social security 
system gives a succinct account of the scope of protection, contributions, qualifying 
conditions and definition of contingencies, benefits and their calculation, mainten- 
ance of rights where an employee ceases to be covered by the pension scheme 
for non-manual employees but becomes insured under the manual workers’ or 
miners’ scheme or vice versa, organisation, and settlement of disputes. 


Desarpin, Jér6me. L’assurance maladie-invalidité. Verviers, Editions “ Le 

Travail”, 1950. xiv+263 pp.+charts 1-10. 

A detailed analysis of the legislation concerning sickness and invalidity insurance 
in Belgium. It deals with the provisions concerning scope, conditions for benefit, 
benefits in cash and kind, supervision and settlement of disputes of the scheme 
which was introduced in 1945 as part of a general social security system. 


GuTrérRREz VarRAs, Ratil. La caja bancaria de pensiones. Memoria de prueba 
para optar al grado de licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales 
de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, Editorial Juridica de Chile, 1950. 
Pp. 159-208. 


MINIstTRY OF SociaL Arrarirs, Egypt. The Egyptian Social Security Scheme. 
Cairo, Government Press, 1950. 52 pp. ‘ 


SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED Powers, Japan. General Headquarters, 
Public Health and Welfare Section. Public Health and Welfare in Japan. 
Annual Summary—1949. Two volumes (Vol. II in two parts). Vol. I: 
viili+145 pp.; Vol. II, Part One: xii+51 pp.+charts 1-28+tables 1-70; 
Part Two: tables 71-113. ’ 
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Vol. I summarises the activities during 1949 and the future programmes of 
the Section to improve the public health and welfare services in Japan. Vol. IT 
gives vital, morbidity and infant mortality statistics for the year 1949, with 
detailed breakdown by month and district ; information on other related topics, 
such as hospital facilities available, dietary surveys, etc., is also provided. The 
main points are brought out with the help of charts. 


ScHALLER, Francois. De la charité privée aux droits économiques et sociaux du 
citoyen. Un aspect du nouveau courant social. Preface by Thierry MAULNIER. 
Collection de la Nouvelle Ecole de Lausanne. Neuchftel, Editions de la 
Baconniére, 1950. xii+246 pp. 10 francs. 


Living Conditions. 


BetTre.HEIM, Charles, and Frkre, Suzanne. Une ville frangaise moyenne — 
Auzerre en 1950. Etude de structure sociale et urbaine. Preface by Lucien 
Fesvre. Enquéte effectuée par le Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques et publi¢e 
avec le concours du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. Cahiers 
de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 17. Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1950. xiv-+270 pp. 


DepassE, Charles. Philosophie de l Education populaire. Preface by Louis VERNIERS. 
Loisirs et Culture, Manuel de I’éducation populaire, Vol. I. 2nd edition. Liége, 
Editions Biblio (U.C.), 1949. v+246 pp. 


Perritt, Jack. After the Whistle Blows. A guide to the field of recreation in 
industry. New York, The William-Frederick Press, for the Industrial Recrea- 
tion Bureau, 1949. 351 pp. $10. 


Co-operation. 


Hoven, Eleanor M. The Co-operative Movement in India. Its Relation to a Sound 
National Economy. Second revised and enlarged edition for India and Pakistan. 
Calcutta, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1950. xxi-+ 402 pp. 
First published in 1982, this revised edition incorporates subsequent develop- 

ments in the progress of the co-operative movement in what is now India and 

Pakistan. Its special interest lies in the fact that the growth of the movement 

is described in the general perspective of the economy of the subcontinent. 


Tay Bou, Lim. The Co-operative Movement in Malaya. Malayan Questions : 
A Series of Reviews Written from within. Cambridge University Press, 1950. 
37 pp. Is. 6d. 
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British Government Since 1918 


Sm GILBERT CAMPION, D. N. CHESTER, 
Proressork W. J. M. MACKENZIE, Proressor W. A. ROBSON, 
Sm ARTHUR STREET, J. H. WARREN, 


Two major wars and periods of economic crisis have caused important 
in the scope and structure of British Government. The Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration has therefore asked six experts to make a survey of the significant events 
in each main field of government. 16s. net. 


Testament for Social Science 
An Essay in the Application of Scientific 
Method to Human Problems 
BARBARA WOOTTON 


“ Her remorseless, dogging logic, supported by the terseness and directness of 
her phrase, is curiously reminiscent of Pascal in his Lettres Provinciales.” —Times 
Educational Supplement. “ A spirited and challenging book.”—Birmingham Post. 
15s. net. 


Croce, the King and the Allies 


Extracts from a Diary, July 1943-June 1944 
BENEDETTO CROCE 
“ His diary, however, which is brilliant in its observation of British, American 


and Italian personalities, is a real contribution to the history of our times.”—The 
Financial Times, 12s. 6d. net. 


History : Its Purpose and Method 


G. J. RENIER 


“ As one would expect from the author of The English : Are They Human ?, the 
book is enlivened by his wit. But the wit is never obtrusive.”—The Observer. 
“ The fact that it deals with the particular problem of how historians ought to 
write history should not deter a general reader.” ——-The Financial Times. 16s. net. 
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THE STATIST 


(Established 1878) 
Factual Approach: Objective Appraisal : Independent Judgment 


CURRENCY AND FINANCE 
COMMODITY AND TRADE SURVEYS 
INVESTMENT AND INDUSTRIAL TOPICS 
WIDE RANGE OF STATISTICAL MATERIAL 
INFORMED COMMENT ON HOME AND 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Weekly : Is. Subscription rates: Inland : 12 x 
months, £3; 6 months, £1 10s.; abroad: LONDON OFFICE : 
12 months, £3 2s. 6d.; 6 months, “br Tis. 34. 51 CANNON Street, E.C. 4 








INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 
Issued monthly by the Government of — Ministry of Labour, 
Labour Bureau, 8 


Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e¢.g., labour 
legislation, labour welfare, living conditions; also special articles on current 
topics connected with Indian labour; and statistics of industrial disputes, 
cost of living, etc. 

Rates of subscription: 15 rupees per annum; 1 rupee 4 annas per copy 


For copies apply to the MANAGER OF Pus.ications, Crvit Lings, De.at 








Labour Bulletin 


Monthly Publication of the Labour Department, 
Uttar Pradesh, India 


Special features of the Bulletin : (1) Publication of up-to-date statistical 
and other information pertaining to labour ; (2) Special articles on labour problems ; 
(8) Reports on the administration of labour Acts ; (4) Reports on statistical enquiries 
conducted by the Department ; (5) Decisions of Industrial Courts and Conciliation 
Boards ; and 16) Labour intelligence, jottings from labour magazines and outstanding 
labour decisions. 

Rate: Subscript — 8 ann . 
from tho baperteaenlinas Printing fand diag Te See _— a 


Advertisements. — For rates, please apply to the Editor, Labour Bullelin, P.O. Box 
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Progressive Thought in Canada 


Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, econo- 
mic and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian 
thinkers, are mirrored in the CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive 
monthly magazine, now in its 27th year of publication. This is the only 
monthly journal in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 
Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Oriticism 
16 HunTLEY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. Single Copies: 250. Per year: $3.00 


























AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a member- 
ship of over five thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic 
phases of social and political questions. Its purpose is the encou ‘ment of perfect freedom 
of economic discussion. The Association as such takes no n attitude, nor will it 
commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of a quarterly: 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional mono- 
graphs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all ublications is $5. 

here are six classes of active membership : annual, $6 ; family (second member without 
Review), $1 ; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3 ; subscribing, $10 ; contri- 


buting, $25; life, $100. 
Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership and 


subscriptions to : 
James Washington Bri, Secrefary-Treasurer 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, NORTHWESTERN UNiIversiry, Evanston, ILLINOIS 








Just Published 
MODERN PHILOSOPHERS 
Western Thought since Kant 
By Howard C. McELroy 
Here is an authoritative and comprehensive survey of 19th and 20th century philosophy. 
The distinguished author of this volume presents a concise and enlightened summary 
in broad outline of four great intellectual currents: Hegel and his Successors, Philoso- 
phers of Science, Modern Aristotelians, and Anti-intellectuals. 
* Dewey * Russell 
* Bergson * Schweit er 
* Heidegger * Whitehead * Nietzsche 
* Schopenhauer * Sartre * Santayana * Bowne 
* Bentham * Peirce * Brunschvieg * Brightman 
* Comte * James * Maritain * & others 
Cloth, $4 
Russell F. Moore Co. 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary at 
the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new plans are 
being developed in all parts of the country. The Review presents the most timely 
and authoritative record of research in the field of social welfare, examines current 
leyislation, and reports on field work both from the standpoint of methods and 
results. 

Subscription price: $6.00 per year; single copies, $1.75 

Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 


Published quarterly by 
Tae University or Curcaco Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ii. 
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